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INTRODUCTION 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory's (AEL) Experience-Based Career 
Education (EBCE) program has been in existence for over four years. Orig- 
inally the project was funded by the United States Office of Education (USOE) 
and later by the National Institute of Education (NIE) • Based on' a USOE 
directive, AEL developed a program that would be a community-based 
experientially-oriented alternative educational curriculum for high school 
students. 

The first year of operation of the AEL/EBCE program was devoted to the 
development and trial of key components of the AEL/EBCE model. The second 
year of operation was spent in revising system components into an integrated 
transportable product. The third year of operation was spent in refinement 
of all sub-systems and materials and a field test of the system at a local- 
high school. The fourth year of operation was devoted to implementation of 
the AEL/EBCE program at sites around the country. 

^^^ ^^^^hjLs ^ev^ua^ior^ uses on outcome data pertaining to students / 

parents, and employers collected at the demonstration and implementation 
sites. Besides the demonstration site located at AEL/ implementation sites 
were located in Bremen, Georgia; Crowley, Louisiana;. Ames, Iowa; Staten 
Island, Ithaca and North Syracuse, New York- In order that anonymity* 
remain among sites, the six implementation sites were randomly assigned an 
alphabetical designation for purposes of data analysis. . 

' . 8 
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PROCEDURES/DESIGN 

The primary, objective of evaluation activities during FY'76 was to 
provide valid and reliable evidence of the effectiveness of the EBCE pro- 
gram. Program objectives were identified, and hypotheses were formed around 
which a research* design was developed. Statistical analyses were selected 
to test the main effects and other effects associated with each hypothesis. 
Descriptive statistics were used to describe groups and univariate analysis 
of variance was used to- measure gains within a given group (if appropriate) 
and to determine whether differences between groups within a site existed 
for basic academic skills mastery, career knowledge, career maturity, and 
attitude towards learning environment variables. An alpha value of .10 or 
less was determined to be satisfactory to warrant assumption of the existence 
of a significant difference. ^ 

In order to assess the effectiveness of EBCE as a viable alternative - 
to traditional secondary education, staff at the implementation sites cooper- 
ated in establishing comparison groups of students (when possible) and 
testing both the EBCE and comparison students on a battery of instruments. 
Data" were gathered from these groups through the administration of the fol-- 
lowing instruments: 

a) Student Information Questionnaire (SIQ) - This instrument was used 

to provide baseline data on-student characteristics. (See Appendix A) 

b) Comprehensive Tests of Basi c Sk:.il_s (CTBS) - This standardized test 
of basic academic performance containf^d reading comprehension (RC) , 
arithmetic concepts (AC), and arithmetic applications (AA) subtests, 
(See Appendix B) 
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c) Career Maturity Inventory (Oil) - This standardized instrument con- 
tained a career attirude scale arid five subtests of several areas 
of career-related competencies. (See Appendix C) 

d) Assessment of Student ' At^tudes (ASA) - This ' instrument (developed 
by Research for Better Schools) assessed students' attitudes and 
opinions toward their academic and career education programs. (See 
Appendix D) 

The SIQ was administered to all groups at the" beginning of their EBCE 
.program. The CTBS, CMI , and ASA were administered in a pre-post fashion. 
One of the implementation sites (A) operated the program during both 
semesters (as did the AEL demonstration site), while the other five imple- 



mentation sites (B through F) 
semester. Site B administore 



operated the program -only during the second 
the battery of instruments once (about mid- 
semester) and sites C and D did not have a comparison group • Site F did not 
administer the CTBS Arithmetic- Applications subtest during either the pre- 
test or pest test period to either EBCE or comparison students. 

Althouqh students are the main group affected by the EBCE program, 
other respondent groups are also impacted by its implementation and sub- 
sequent operation. Parents and employers are two such groups which were 

administered instruments to determine their attitudes toward the EBCE program 

..... - ' \ 

Again, staff at the implementation sites cooperated in the management of the. 

data collection system and procedures which utilized a mail-out questionnaire 

(See Appendices E and F) for both groups utilizing local letterhead at the 

implementation sites. 
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RESULTS 

As implementation occurred at the field sites, AEL became involved 
in 'a' system of mutual adaptations — a process of modification of the AEL/ 
EBCE model and of the implementation site such that a successful implemen- 
tation^ could occur. Although adaptations of the model at each site were 
minor, cross-site comparisons would not necessarily provide meaningful or 
interpre table conclusions. Consequently, only the demographic data will 
be provided concurrently whereas the outcome data on students, parents, and 
employers will be presented separately by site. 

Demographic Data , 
Of ail the students for whom data were available, 119 were in EBCE 
and 45 were in comparison groups. Table 1 presents the demographic data 
obtained on the SIQ for. the students at the demonstration site (AEL) and the 
six implementation sites (A-F) . 

Table 1 

From Table 1 it can be seen that there were slightly more females than males 
enrolled in EBCE (52%) whereas about two-thirds (69%) of the comparison 
group were males. Nearly 91% of 'the EBCE students were white,' and 8% of 
the students were black. For the comparison students, however, 80% ^^ere white 
and 18% were black. While none of the sites utilized sophomores in their 
programs, 59% of the EBCE students were seniors and 41% were juniors. For 
the comparison group 36% were seniors and 64% were juniors. 
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. " - Over 30% of the EBCE students ' * fathers had less than a hi'^h hi- 
cation, 26% had a high school education, and nearly 44% had som'. | ' .ly 

3u::ativ. For comparison students, nearly. 20% of the fathers had less than 
a high school eciucation, nearly 18% had a high school education, and over 
53% had some post-secondary education. -For the mothers of EBCE students, 
nearly 28% had less than a high school education, 44% had a high school edu- 
cation, and over 28% had some post-secondary education. For the mothers of 
comparison students, nearly 25% had less than a. high school education, 40% 
had a' high school education, and over 35% had some pKDst-secondary education. 
Thus the parental educational: levels of _ EBCE students and comparison students 
were quite similar. 

In. terms of the number of siblings who dropped 'out of school," 83% of 
the EBCE students indicated that they had had no s-iblings who dropped out. 
For the comparison students, 80% also indicated no siblings who had dr.opped.. 
out of school. !^ 

In response ta the Slg quelstion on long-range goals, 3^% of the EBCE 

* ^- ■ ' - , . 

students, indicated PROFESSIONAL goals, 19% indicated that they didn't know 
their long-range goals, and nearly 18% indicated CRAFTSMAN' or TECHNICAL long- ^ 
range goals. , Nearly 49% of the comparison students indicated PROFESSIONAL 
goals and nearly 16% indicated CRAFTSMAN or TECHNICAL long-range goals. Not 
one of the EBCE or comparison 'students indicated a long-range goal of beinQ a 
farmer or f arm*-manager • 

Over 35% of the EBCE students expected to be attending a four -year 
college or university one year after completing high -school, over 25% 
expected to be working full-time , and 'over 26% expected to be attending 

■ ' ^ ■ ^ 20 - . 
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or taking courses at a vocationei, technical, trade, or business school or 
at a junior college. Nearly 49% of the comparison students expected to be 
attending a .four -year college or university one year after completing high 
"school/ over 31% expected to be involved with a vocational or business school 
or a junior or community college'; but. only 7% expected to be working full- 
time. Although nearly one-half 'of the respondents were female, not one of 
the EBCE or comparison students ind icated that they expected to be a home- 
maker or housewife one year after completing high school. . ' 

Over 45% of the EBCE students were enrolled in a general curriculum 

field of study, nearly 30% were enrolled in a college preparatory curriculum, 

- /- ■ ■ 

and' nearly 17% were enrolled in a vocational! educati'on curriculum. Nearly 

' - ' ■ ' ' /' 

38% of the comparison students were enrolled in a general currictrlum, nearly 

27% were enrolled in a college, preparatory curriculum, and 20% were enrolled 

in a vocational education curriculum. 

Nearly 38% of . the EBCE students' fathers were' employed in professional 
administrative, or proprietary positions? over 25%, were employed as laborers, 
craftsmen, or operatives? nearly 11% were employed in sales, and services; 
and over 9% were in clerical or technical occupations. Nearl^y 38% of the ^ 
comparison students' fathers wei^e employed ±n professional, administrative, 
or propietary positions; over 31% were emplov^id as laborers, craftsmen, or 
operatives; over 10% were employed in sales and services ; and over 10% were 
in clerical or technical occupations. Thus fathers of EBCE and comparison 
students were similarly represented in the various occupational groupings. 

Nearly 45% of the mothers of EBCE students were homemakers or^ housewive 
nearly 17% were employed in professional or administrative posiJTlons; 9ver 
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13% were employed in sales and services; and nearly 18% were employed in 
clerical or technical occupations. Over 51% of thfe mothers of comparison 
students were.vhomemakers or housewives'; nearly 16% were employed in profes- 
sional positions; over 11% were employed in sales and services; and nearly 
16% were. employed in clerical or technical occupations. Thus mothers of 
EBCE and comparison students were also similarly represented in the various 
occupational groupings. ^. . 

In summary, demographic data indicate that EBCE and comparison stu- 
dents were very similar as a group^ Sex, race, and grade level showed the 
greatest differences, while parents' education levels, parents' occupations, 
number of siblings who dropped out of school, long-range goals, field of study, 
and post-graduate expectancies were similar. 

Outcome Data 

The impact and effect of the EBCE program on various respondent groUf>s 
was determined by feasting a number of hypotheses. The format of this 
section is to state the hypotheses, give the sources of the data collected 
to test -the hypotheses and the procedure used for hypothesis testing, a 
description of thfe findings, and a summary. Each of . the seven sites (one 
AEL demonstration site and ;5ix implementation sites will be presented 
separately to reduce^ the tendency to' make comparisons across sites (where 
comparison may well be inappropriate) and to preserve the anonymity of the 
sites. ■ 

AEL Demonstration Site v. 

As can be seen f;:om Table 1 there were 19 students at AEL for whom 
data were available. There were 16 seniors and 3 juniors, which included 

: . , . 22. - ■ ■ * , 



16 white students and 13 males. No comparison group was available. 

Hypotheses - There were four hypotheses associated with student outcome 
data as a function of participating in EBCE and two hypotheses associated 
with parent and employer interaction with EBCE: 

1) AEL/EBCE students will maintain .(P < .10) their mastery in basic 
academic skills; 

2) AEL/EBCE students will acquire increased (p < .10) mastery in 
career knowledge; 

• 3) AEL/EBCE students will acquire greater (p < .10) career maturity; 
'4) AEL/EBCE students will develop more positive (p < .10) attitudes 
toward learning enyironmentjs; • ' y 

5) Parents -of AEL/EBCE students will have positive attitudes toward 

the EBCE program; and 

It . ■ 

6) Employers at EBCE experience sites will have positive attitudes 

toward "the EBCE program. . ' . 

/ * * * * * 

Data/Procedures : AEL-l . Data used to evaluate the first hypothesis 
were AEL/EBCE students', scores on the Reading Comprehension (RC) , Arith- 
metiq Concepts (AC) , and the Ari/thmstic Applications (AA) subtests of the . 
CTBS. An analysis of var iance/'(ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the 
hypothesis about basic academic skills . 



Results; AEL-1 . Tiable/x~l presents the statistics on the AEL/EBCE 

/ ■ : 

CTBS outcomes. AEL/EBCE students showed no significant gains or losses on 
any of the three subtests. of the CTBS. 



Table X-1 
AEL/EBCE CTBS Data 
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- RC 
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F 
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> 

25. ^ i,:^, ' 
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Summary: AEL-1 . The first hypothesis was not rejected;. 'MI//EBCE s,tu- 



'dents maintained their mastery in basic academic skills. .. 

■ * * . * * * • ' • ■' ' • '* 

■ Da ta/grocedur es : ftEL-2 . Data used to evaluate the second hypothesis 
were^AEL/EBCE students' scores on the Competence Test of the CMI. The five 
subtests of the CMI Competence /Test were 1) Knowing Yourself, 2) Knowing..^, /f: 
About Jobs, 3) Choosing a Joby 4) Looking Ahead, and 5) What Should They Do.. 
An analysis of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
about career *• know ledge . 

Results; AEL-2 . Table X-2 presents Jihe statistics on the AEL/EBCE 
CMI Competence Test outcomes. AEL/EBCE students showed no significant 
gains on any of the five subtests on the CMI Competence Test. 
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Table X-2 
AEL/EBCE CMI Competence Data 
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Siiimnary: AEL-2 , The second hypothesis was rejected. AEL/EBCE stu- 
dents did not acquire increased mastery in career knowledge. 

***** V 

^ ^ata/Prbcedures: AEL-3 . Data used tc evaluate third hypothesis 

were AEL/EBCE students' scores on the CMI Attitude Scale. An ANOVA procedur 
was. used to test the hypothesis about care*=*r maturity. 

Results: AEL- 3 . Table X-3 presents the statistics on the AEL/EBCE 
CMI Attitude Scale outcomes. AEL/EBCE students did not. acquire greater 
career maturity. 



Table X«3 
AEL/EBCE CMI Attitude Data 



CMI-Attitude (50 items) 


Pre 


Post 


F P 


' n 


19 


19 


0.015 >*25 


X 


35.95 


36.05 




s 


6.61 


6.36 




range 


19-46 


25-45 . 





Summary: AEL-3 . The third hypothesis was rejected. AEL/EBCE students ^ 
did not acquire greater career maturity as originally hypothesized. 
•"^ ■ * ★ * * ★ 

Data/Procedures: AEL-4 . Data used to evaluate the fourth hypothesis 
were AEL/EBCE students* scores on the ASA instrument. An ANOVA procedure 
' was used to test the hypothesis about attitudes toward learning- environments 
The four subsccres of the ASA were Attitudes toward 1) Education in General, 
School Curriculum, 3) School Resources, and 4) School Counseling. The 
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composite score provided a measure of attitude towards the total learning 
environment. Since the ASA utilizes a Likert-type format for item responses 
with some items possessing reversed polarity, subscale weighted points 
rather than actual response scores were analyzed. 

Results; Table X-4 presents the statistics on the AEL/EBCE 

ASA outcomes. AEL/EBCE student.s showed significant gains in attituca towards 
education in general (Part 1) and towards the total learning environment 
(Total) . The other subtests showed no significant gains. 

Table X-4 



Summary: AEL-4 > The fourth hypothesis was rejected for Parts 2, 3, and 
4 of the ASA (Attitudes toward school curriculum, school resources, and 
school counseling), buf was not rejected for Part 1 (education in general) 
and the Total score (Total Learning Environment). AEL/EBCE students did 
acquire' more positive 3.ttitudes toward education in general and toward the 
total learning environment, but did not acquire mor^ positive attitudes 
toward the school curriculum, school resources or school counseling, 

***** \ 

Data/Procedures: AEL-5 . The data used to'test the fifth hypothesis 
w'ere from the results of a Parent .Opinion Survey which was mailed to parents 
in. June, 1976. Responses from 12 parents were received and ^tabulated. 

Results: AEL-5 . Most parents who responded were very positive toward 
all aspects of the EBCE program. All 'parents were enthusiastic about the 
amount of opportunity the career education program provided their sons and 
daughters for le:\rning about occupations. 
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ASA-1 

(35 points) 
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ASA- 4 

(25 points) 
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(130' points) 
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s 
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Table X-4 
AEL/EBCE ASA Data 
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Sever, parents 58%) felt thar EBCE offered tnieir ' '^'-^ uu • - oppor- 
tunity for ge neral learning; eighi parents (67%) :rated :3 to 
lea2ni:-ng useca in the EBCE program as excellent* -?ilmost ai: ps^r^T " respon- 
dents (83%) thought that their son or daughter liked the ^ ar ev^v, cation 
program muiciii better than past school experiences and all ~t"" " iicated 
ihat zhey v i-Id allow their child to participate in EBCB i ^. this 
choice to "rr :.ke again. 

All parents ' except two fel^ -hat the greatest strength thhe r3CE pro- 
gram was c'' e on-the-job experiences of students. Five pai vv» .u responded 
to the quesirlonnaire stated that they felt the EBCE progra: .aa " veakX; 
nesses. Sir: parents stated that there was a lack of commur. :at - :^ri between 
parent and teacher. One parent felt the expenses of transpo. r.ion to the 
sites was a weakness of the program. 

Six of the 12 parents surveyed thought that the EBCE pre u am had had a 
good effect on helping their children in the formation of car -.r plans. 
Ten parents (83%) also thought that their sons and daughters v^^^i v muich more 
motivated to learn in the EBCE program than they were in tradiLtni^rna^i schools.. 
Eight of the 12 parents rated the approaches to learning ut LIz-t: m the 
EBCE program as excellent. : 

Parents also mentioned that they had noticed positive changes in their 
sons or daughters that might be attributable to participaticr?, in the EBCE 
program. Positive changes noted in their sons and daughters included 
students: 

1) being more responsible, 
' 2) being happier , working than in school, and 
3) having a better attitude towards school. 
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-11 parentL:'; :-^:-:r.*=* tha' they had not noticed any negative changes in th' .r 
c-rdlidrsn tha rrdiz^r.'i ha; i rrisulted from participation in the EBCE program. 

Eight of t±hr. 12 parents (67%) believed tinat tbeir son or daughter talked 
'ih them "aliaost dail " aV^out what's going en in the career education pro- 
v7rr:am; all parents sta^ d t p.at they had had. frequen- or very frequent contact 
wi'^-h EBCE ota~ ::neniber-. . Sight of the 12 respondents (67%) had attended at 
lfc.-ast one meeting dun .g the school year where other parents of EBCE students 
were present. Most pa:rents (92%; n=ll) vvere definitely sure that they had 
received encuch infor:::::ition about their children's progress in the EBCE 
program- 

Almost all parents contacted (83%) rated the general quality of the 
EECE program staff as very good or excellent. Eight rated their overall 
relationship vith members of the EBCE staff as very good or excellent. (All 
but one of the remainder of the respondent group thought that it was 
satisfactory.) The snthusiasrr. of the EBCE 'staff was rated as very good or 
excellent by 10 .parents (83%) . All parents but one rated the approaches to 
1 arninq used in the :-::BCE program as very good or excellent. 

The ma:ority of the parents (58%) indicated confidence in the occupa- 
tional plans of their sons or daughters. F :ive parents (42^) believed that 
their ^son or daughter would be attending liege one year a^fter graduating 
from high school, three parents thought tb^jir child would be working at 
that time, three parents thought that one v^ear after leaving high school, 
their son or vdaughter would be going to a business or trade school, and one 
parent thought their child would be in the military, 

30 
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Parents belies d -ihat the E3CE program ha. , e aatrled -their childr^-an - 
learn a muinber of ings which t:ney (parents) feiLz::. w^ra highly impcr-zant.. 
Parents xated the .nihility to be punctual and org^^ze uikeir time, a^^sume 
responsibility for tihemselves,, ::cininunicate with c ^ers in a Enatutte way, azic. 
ability to work wLrr orrhers sonie of the most i^por-rijix types of learning 
and further indies that EBCE was highly effect.:.re .._n fostering 
learning. (See Tr^rle X-5a) 

Table X-5a 

_^ ' 

Parents were also asked about where they had first heard about EBCE. 
Sources of initial information about EBCE most fr e^quently mentioned by 
parents were the -ers from AEL (fousr mentions; r counsellors (fcwo mentions)/ 
friends of their cr.a-idren (two mentions: ) , EBCE li:-firature (two mentions) 
and* their own chiLiren (one mention). 

When parents were asked which kinds of students they thought would 
benefit most fron j:areer education, there seemed to be little consensus of 
opinion among the 12 parents who responded to the item, "["able presents 
the parents' replies to this question. 

Table X-5b 

Summary; AEL- 5 , Hypothesis #5 was not rejec led; parents of r3CE stu- 
dents did have positive attit^ides. toward the E3CE pr '.c-Tam. 

***** 
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Table X-5b 

IKinds of Students Who Benefit Most From EBCE 



Type 


Mentions 


Percent: 


Students 'with good grades 


.2 


17 


Students undecided about careers 


4 - 


33 


Any/all students 


1 


3 


Below average student 


3 


5 


Don't know 


2 


17 


Totals 


12 


10:^^% 



Data/Procedures; ASL-G . The data used to test this hypothesis were 
^tziered fxam the lElnpaoyer Questionnaire which was sent to employers by 
AEL/E5CE staff in May and June of 1976. An instrument was developed (S^e 
Appendix ?) in order to collect datai for the purposes of ti-iis stiady. F-«>iu:* 
^€^e£i (14) experience sites were randomly selected to be surveyted from . list, 
of ac-ive experience sites for the FY '76 school year. IThe employer at 'iaiidi 
exp^riemce site received a questionnaire in the mail. Thirteen returrtei: the 
-orapleted gues'^ onnaire, but one employer preferred to writes a letter which 
was not included in the tabulations (See Appendix G) . 

Results: AEL-e , Most -employers were very receptive. t'->c-v cocmplim-ented 
EBCE strengths and offered suggestions for program innpro>^'^.i^Jfn<;iVt^ S(Sventy-s-even 
^iO^nt vn-.r-0) of the employers rated the EBCE program as \>^rt^ m^3d;^^rately 
<£ff«ctlv^i r// v^ry effective, and 77% (n=10) also believed that tlieir morgan- 
ijzatlon would continue to participate in the EBCE program in oDmimg. yiears. 
The three remadnir: g employers /Were unsure of their organization's carixinued 
Participation in the EBCE prog ram 

/ 
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Ten of the 13 employers (77%) felt that the E2:CE staff had provided 
them with the tiecessary information to direct 3tu:.:nnts' activities. Twelve 
^ployers (92%) believed that: the EBC£ program functioned as they had been 
initially led to believe • 

Eighty-five percent of the employers (n=ll) relieved that the EBCE 
students who had been placed with them were inter^ssled in their organiza- 
tion. Employers indicated that students placed at cheir- sites frequently 
spent time in actively performing site activiti r.s , 'alking with experience 
site personnel, and observing site activities. 

Experience site personnel often rendered wariovis supportive services 

to EBCE students. The following services w^rre zrer jently rendered to stu~ 

/ 

dents by employers: 1) supervision of students in *:Lhe performance of job- 
related tasks (n=10) , 2) talking about activities „it the job site (n=ll) , 
3) talking about job opportunities (n-6) , 4) belpir aj plan students' assign- 
ments (n=8) / and 5) evaluating individual /students ' assignments (n^=6) . (For 
a more detailed breakdown of services render od by employers to EBCE students, 
see Table X~6a. ) 

Table X-6a 

Sixty-two percent of -the employers (n=8) Jv i^v that the greatest 
strength of the EBCE program was In provi Ung an ripoi ;-unity for students 
to explore their interest areas. They felt EBCE was an iinportant means of 
exposing students to the world of work, enabling them to explore different 
careers and aiding them in career decir^ion-making . 

35 
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Table x-Ga 



=ur,:-,o;::ivc Services Provided by Sr.rloycrs to Z3CE Students 



Service Provided 


Frccrjently 
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Seldon 


JJever 


No 

Answer 








Supcr;inion ot students in job-related tasks 


10 
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, 0 • 


. 0 
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Almost all employers reported favorable reactions toward EBCE 5tuden':3 
frcm employees and top-level management. NineT:;/-two percent ((h=I2) of 
employers' comments mentioned favora.ble reactic-ns ward EBCE st.udents from, 
employees, and 92% (n=12) of employers' comments a so mentioned f v^oraiible 
reactions toward EBCE students frorm top-level management. 

Sixty-two percent of the respondents (.n^^*) believed that 2BCE "trjderixs' 
presence at their experience site had positive impact on the aimour.*^ w/ork 
performed by regular employees; 69"^ of the emrloyers (n=9) believe , chat 
EBCE students had had positive impact on the qualirv/ of work p^rfor led b^y 
regular employees. A positive effect on company training practices \w^s 
noted by 23% {n=3) of employers, and 8% {n=i; thought that there -was a 
similar effect on company hiring practice:!. (For a more detailed br^^iakdowm 
of the answers to this question, see Table X-6h . ) 



Table X-6b 



A few employers suggested specific changes to be made in FY' 77 to 
ameliorate certain program weaknesses. Two employers U.5%) felt tkat there** 
should be more counselor conferences: One '8%) wanted a shorter training 
period; one employer (8%) felt tha there should be better ;niatc hi ng of s-tu- 
, dents "and experience sites in order to insure successful srte plcicements . 

Summary :AEL-6. Hypothesis six was net rejected; the majority of exper- 
ience site resource persons and contact persons at various leveJ.s of their 
organizations had positive attitudes toward the EECE program- 

*****. 

AEL Summary . While the parent and employer :iata reflect favorable 
impact at the AEL demonstration site, student da;ta reflect neutral to slightly 
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Table x-6b • 

Impact Reported by Employers on Company Policies and Practices 



Iip.Dact 'flroa 

QuaiKy of employee work 
toount of eiTiploYoo work 
Comdany hiring practices 
■ Company training practices 
■Other 



Amount of Impact 

'No Soir.e • Much Don't Know/ 
Impact Impact Impact No Answer 



6 

6 

9 
0 



6 



0 
0 

1 

\j. 

1 

0 



Value of Impact , 

Good" Bad ■ Don't Know/ 
Impact Impact No Answer 



9 
8 
1 
3 
0 



4 
5 

12 

10 



to 

0\ 
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positive impact. These less than dramatic student outcome results may well 
be attributable to several factors. Nearly 2/3 of the senior students were 
in their second year of EBCK Consequently, the outcome instrumentation may 
not have b.een sufficiently sensitive to pick up gains made by students in 
their second year. No comparison or baseline data were available against 
which the impact could be judged.* Finally, the instrumentation (while pos- 
sibly being insensitive to second year growth) may well be inappropriate to 
assessing the "real" impact of the EBCE program. 
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Implementation Site A /' 

As can be seen from Table 1 there were 30 EBCE/students at Site A for. 

/ 

whom data were available. There were 27 seniors and three juniors, which 
included 23 white students (7 blacks) and 10 males (20 females) . There 
were 12 students in the coiiftparison group. This all senior group included 
six males and six fcimales and six white and six black students. 

. 1 . ■ 

*Hypo theses , There were eight hypotheses associated with student outcome 
data as a function pf participating in ^BCE and two hypotheses associated 
with parent and employer interaction with EBCE; 

1) EBCE students will maintain '(p < .10) their mastery in basic aca- 
dei^ic skills? 

2) EBCE students will acquire increased (p < ,10) mastery in career 
knowledge ; 

3) ^ EBCE students will acquire greater (p< .10) career maturity; 

4) EBCE students will develop more positive (p < .10) attitudes 
toward learning environments; . 

5) EBCE students will do as well (p < .10) in basic academic skills. 

as comparison students enrolled in traditional high school programs; 

6) EBCE students will acquire greater (p < .10) mastery in career 
knowledge than comparison students; 

7) EBCE students will acquire greater (p < ,10) career maturity * . ^ 
than comparison students; 

8) EBCE students will develop more positive (p < .10) attitudes "toward 
learning environments than will comparison students; 

9) Parents^ of EBCE students will have positive .attitudes toward the 
EBCE progreim; and 
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10) Employers at EBCE experience sites will have positive attitudes 
toward the EBCE program^ 
Hypotheses 1 through 4 also have parallel statements for the comparison 
students and consequently will be considered 4t the same time as the EBCE 
hypotheses. 

• ★ * * * * 

Data/Procedures: Site A-1 . Data used to evaluate the first hypothesis 
were EBCE students' scores on the. Reading Comprehension (RC)', Arithmetic • — 
Concepts (AC) , and the Arithmetic Applications (AA) subtests of the CTBS. 
An analysis of variance . (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
about basic academic skills. Parallel analyses were conducted on conrparison 
group data. 

Results: Site A-1. Table A-1 presents the stati -^ti cs on tlie CTBS out- 
comes. EBCE students showed no significant ^gains or losses on the RC or AC. 



sh^o 



subtests of the CTBS, but k significant gain (p <^ .10) was obtained on the 
AA subtest. Table A-1 also pl^esents the comparison group statistics on CTBS 
outcomes, which indicates no sic*-ifipant gains or losses on the RC or AA sub- 
tests of the CTBS, but a significant gain (p <: .10) on .the AC subtest; 



Table A-1 



Summary: Site A-l , The first hypothesis was not rejected; lEBCE stu- 
dents maintained their mastery in basic academic skills, and in one case, 
even showed significant improvement. Similarly, comparison students also 
maintained the^^ mastery in basic academic sk'ills. 
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Table A-1 
Site A CTBS Data 
EBCE and Comparison Group 



EBCE Students Comparison Group 

Pre Post F p Pre Post F 



CTBS-RC 



n ... 30 30 1.932 >.10 12 . 12 0.232 > .25 

.X ^ 25.63 27.00 28.25 26.67 , 

s 8.67 8.72 9.83 10.55 

range 10-44 12-42 - 7-37 10-38 

CTBS-AC V 

n , 30 30 2.191 > . 10 12 12 4-086 <.10 

X ^ 15.13 15.90 1^.17 f20-33 ' 

i. 

G 4.52 5.36 M2 *5.96 

range 9-29 6-29, 8-29 -10-29 



CTBS-AA . . 

n 30 30 2.916 <:.10. i;' 12' - i2 0.052 >.25 

X 9.43> 10.37 ' 11.42 11.17 • 

s ■ 4.0^. 3.66 5.55 5.32. ./ 

range. ,3-19. 3-19 ' ' 3-19 5-19 . /'"^ 

'\ ' •• , 

Data/Pro cedures; S it e A-2 , Data used to evaluate the second hypothesis . 
were EBCE students* scores on the Competence Test of the CMI. The five sub- 
tests of the CMI Competence Test were 1) Knowing Yourself, 2) Knowing About 
Oabs, 3) Choosing a Job, 4) Looking Ahead, and 5) What Should They Do. An 
anilysis of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
cibout career knowledge. Parallel analyses were conducted on comparison group 
data. - -44 
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Results; Site A~2 , Table A-2 presents the statistics on the EBCE CMI 
CjLnpetence Test outcomes and comparison group outcomes. EBCE students 
showed no significant gains on any of the five subtests on the CMI Competence 
test; however, comparison students showed a significant loss (p <.10) on 
subtest 1.. 

Table A-2 

S untnary: Site The second hypothesis was rejected. EBCE stude-ii:ts 

did: not acquire increased mastery in career know.> ge:; similarly, the compar- 
ison students did not acquire increased masrery ann iQ-; fact, showed a si:?- - 

nifi-rant loss on one subtest, 

.. * * * * * 

Data/Procedures: Site A-3 , Data used to evaluate the third hypothesis 
were EBCE student scores on the CMI Attitude Scale, An ANOVA procedure was 
used to test the hypothesis about career maturity. Parallel analyses were 
conducted on comparison group data. 

' Results: Site A-3 . Table A-3 presents the statistics on the EBCE CMI 
Attitude Scale outcomes and comparison group outcomes. EBCE students did not 
acquire greater career maturity nor did comparison group students. 

Table A-3 ' ' 

S^jumnary: Site A-3 . The third hypothesis was rejected. EBCE students 
did not acquire greater career maturity as originally hypothesized. Compar- 
ison group students also did not acquire greater career maturity. 

* * * * * 
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CMI-l 
n 
X 



range 
CMI-2 




CMI-3 



n 
X 
s 

range 



n 



range 
CMI-5 



Table A-2 
Site A CMI Competence Data 
EBCE and Comparison Group 



EBCE Students 
Pro Post F \ 

30 30 8.600 

10.20 11.57 

3,74 3.90 

2-18 3-20 



30 
14.50 
4.08 

3-20 



30 
12.30 
3.13 
7-18 



range 



30 
9.40 
■ 2.58 
3-16 



Compari s on G roup 
Pre Post F 



< .01 



12 
13.50 
2.94 
8-18 



12 
11.00 
3.77 
3-17 



3.423 <.10 



30 
15.33 
2.72 
9-20 



2.648 >.JLO 



12 
15.33 
2.19 
12-19 



12 
15.58 
2.35- 
11-19 



0.241 '-> .25 



30 
12.63 
2.68 
8-18 



0.326 



> .25 



12 

12.83 
3.07 
8-18 



12 
11.83 
4.30 
'■ 2-17 



0.680 > .25 



30 
12.03 
4.27 - 
2-20 



30 
13.47 
3.-49 
6-20 



6.051 <.05 



' 12 
13, .17 
3.10 
8-17 



12 
11.58 
4.50 
3-18 



1.850 > .10 



30 
10.17 
3.25 
4-17 



2.820 > .10 



^ 12 
11.33 

2.53; 

9-17 



12 
9.92 
3.73 
4-16 



2.228 :>.10 



ERLC 
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Table A-3 

\ Site A CMI Attitude Data 

KBCE and Comparison Group 







EOra students 






Comparison 


Group 






Pre 


Post F 


P... 


Pre 


Post 


F 


P 


n 


30 


30 0.474 


> .25 


12 


12 0 


.156 


>.25 


X 


32.77 


33.33 




33.25 


33.75 






s 


; 4.47 


5.12 




4.90 


5.69 






range 


- 23-41 


20-40 




26-40 


24-42 







Data/Procedures: Site A-4 . Data used to evaluate the fourth hypothesis 
were EBCE students* scores^ on the ASA instruinent. . An ANOVA procedure was 
used to. test the hypothesis about attitudes toward learning environments. 
Parallel analyses were conducted on comparison group data. The four sui)- 
scores of the ASA were Attitudes toward 1) Education in .General, 2) School 
Curriculum/ 3) School P,esources, and 4) School Counseling. The composite 
score provided a measure of attitude towards the total learning environiner.t. 
Since the ASA utilizes a Likert-type format for item responses with some 
items possessing reversed polarity, subscale weighted points rather than 
actual response scores were analyzed. 

Results: Site A-4 . Table. A-4 presents the statistics on the EBCE ASA 
outcomes. EBCE . students showed very significant gairts in attitude on all 
'Subtests of the ASA and on the total test score. Comparison students showed 
no gains on any subscal^ of the ASA or on the total score. 

Table A-4 

Summary; Site A-4 . The fourth hypothesis was not rejected for any part 

y . - ' 



Table A-4 
Site A ASA Data 
EBCE andvComparison Group 



ASA-1 
n 
X 
s 

* range 



Pre 

30 
21.60 
5.86 
13-31 



EBCE Students 



Post 



30 
27.87 
4.87 
17-35 



33.967 <.0001 



Comp arison Group 
Pro Post F 

0.289 




>.25 



ASA- 2 














■ ] 










n 




30 


30 


23.856 


< , 


.0001 


12 


12 


0 • UUU 


> , 


• ZD 


X 




17.13 


20.10 








J. 9. J't- 










s 




2.98 


3.40 








4.46 










range 




11-23 


9-25 








ll-2b 










ASA- 3 
























n 




30 


30 


16.502 


< 


.001 


12 


12 


0.249 


> 


.25 






28.73' 


34.73 








28.75 


29.58 












5.64 


. 7.54 








7 .29^ 


7 . 32 








range 




21-39 


1B--45 








18-42 


18-42 








ASA-4 






















.>• ■ ■• 


n 




30 


30 


10.901 


< 


.01 


12 


12 


1,477 


> 


.10 • 


X 




15.40 


18.77 








16.08' 


14.92 




t 




s 




. 4.77 


4.89 








4.46 


4.48 








range 




5-25 


5-25 








9-25 


7-21 








ASA Total 






















n 




30 


30 


27.45 


< 


.0001 


12 


12 


0.073 


> 


.25 


3c 




82.87. 


101.80 


r/ 






90.75 


89.58 








. s 




15.78 


19.92 






48 


19.55' 


19.10 








. range 




54-106 


51-127 






61-123 


57'-118 


1 
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or the totality; EBCE students did acquire more positive attitudes toward 
various .aspects of education and toward the total learning environment; 
comparison students acquired no such gains in attitude. 

* * * * 

Data/Procedures s Site A~5 . Data used to evaluate the fifth hypothesis 
were students*, scores on the Reading Comprehension (RC) , Arithmetic Con- 
cepts (AC), and the Arithmetic Applications (AA); subtests of the CTBS . An 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
about basic academic skills. 

Results: Site A~5 . Table A-5 presents the statistics on the CTBS 
outcomes. While EBCE and comparison group students were comparable on pre- 
test scores, the comparison group had significantly higher posttest scores 
on Arithmetic Concepts, Analysis of gain scores (posttest scores minus 
pretest scores) showed no significant differences across the three CTBS sub- 
tests - 

Table A-5 * 

Summary: Site A-5 . The fifth hypothesis was partially rejected; EBCE 
students did as well as the comparison students in Reading Comprehension and 
Arithmetic -Applications bufi comparison students did better than EBCE students 

in Arithmetic Concepts. . \ • ' 

***** 

Data/Procedures: Site A-6 . Data used to evaluate the sixth hypothesis 
were students * scores >on the Cpinpetence Test of the • C.MI . The five subtests 
of the CMI Competence Test^^were 1) Knowing Yourself, 2) Knowing About Jobs, 
3) Choosing a Job, 4) Looking Ahead, and 5) VJhat Should They .Do. An analysis 

49 - 
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Table 
Site A CTBS Data 
EBCE vs. Comparison 





Pro 




Post 




(Post - Pre) 




EBCE 


Comp. 


EBCE 


Comp • 


FRCP 




CTBS-RC 














n 


30 


12 


30 


12 

t. 


in 




X 


25.63 


28.25 


27.00 


26.67 


J. . J / 


■"X . Do 


s 


8.67 


9.83 


8.72 


10.55 




J. J. . J 7 


F 


0.724 




0.011 




1-316 




P 


> .25 




>.25 








CTBS-AC 














n 


30 


12 


- 30 


12 . 






X 


• 15.13 


18.17 


15.90 


20.33 


U . / / 


^ . X / 


s 


4.52 


7,12 


5.36 


5.96 


O OA 


"71 
J . / X. 


P 


2.740 




5.508 




1.745 




• n 
f 


> . 10 




<.05 




>.10 




CTBS-AA 














n 


30 


12 


30 


12' 


30 


12 




9.43 


11.42 


10.37 


11.17 


0,93 


-0.25 


s 


4.02 


5.55 


'3.66 . 


5.32 


2.99 


-3.82 


F 


1.668 




0.313 




1.143 




P 


> .10 




>.25 




>.25 





of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesiis about 
ccureer knowledge. ■ 

Results: Site A-6 . Table A-6 presents the statistics on the CMI 
Competence Test Outcomes. EBCE and comparison group students were different 
initially on subtests. 1 and 5 and had equivalent posttest scores on all 
five subtests. Analysis of gain scores indicated significant differences 
on subtests 1 and 5. 
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Table . A-6 
Site A CMI Competence Test 
I EBCE vs. Comparison 





Pre 




Post 






(Post - Pre) 




EBCE 


Comp. 


EBCE 


Comp. 


EBCE 


Comp. 


CMI-l 
















n 


30 


12 


30 




12 


30 . 




X 


10.20 


13.50 


11.57 . 


11 


.00 


1.37 


-2.50 


s 


3.74 


2.94 


3.90 


i 

3 


.77 


2.55 


4V68 


F 


7 .470 




0.184 






11.922 




P 


<.01 




>.25 






< .01 




CMI-2 












, 


i 


n 


30 


12 . 


30 




12 


'30 , ■ 


12 


X 


14.50 


15.33 


15.33 


15.58 


0.83 


0.25 


s 


4.08 


2.19 . 


2.72 


2 


.35 


2.80 


1.76 


F 


0.444 




0.078 






0l444 




P 


> .25 




> . 25 






:> .25 




CMIt-3 
















n 


30 ^ 


12 


^ 30 




12 


30 


12 


X 


12.30 


12.83 


12.63 


11.83 


0.33 


-1.00 


s 


3.13 \ 


3.07 


2.68 


3.20 


4.20 




F 


0.251 
>.25 




0.532 






1.242 




P 




>.25' 






. r> .25 




CMX-4 


.. 














n 


30 


12 


30 , 




• 12 


30 . 


12 


X ' 


12.03 


13.17 


13.47' 


11.58 . . 


1.43 


-1.58 ' 


s 


4.27 


3.10 


3.49 


4.50 


3 .19 


4.03^ 


F 


0.694 




2.110 






6.579 




P 


> .25 




> .10 






< .05 




CMI- 5 
















n 


30 . 


12 


30 




12 


30 


12 


X 


9.40 - 


11.33 


10.17 




9.92 


0.77 


-1.42 


s 


2.58 


2.53 


3.25 




3.73 


2.50 - 


3.29 


F 


4.857 




0.047 






5.443 




P 


-C .05 




> .25 






< .05 
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Summary; Site A- 6 , Hypothesis six was rejected; EBCE students did not 

acquire greater mastery in career knowledge as conipared to comparison group 
students. Inspeition/of the data for both subtests 1 and 5 (also see Table 
A-2) indi^cates that although comparison group students started higher than 
EBCE students, EBCE students demons ti'a ted a significant grov.'th and compari- 
son students exhibited a significant decline in scores. 

/■ ■ . ' 

***** 

Data/Procqdures : Site A-7 . Data used to evaluate the seventh hypothesis 
were' students' scores on 'the CMI Attitude Scale. An ANOVA procedure was used 
to test the. hypothesis about career maturity. 

Results f Site A-7 . Table A-7 presents the statistics on the CMI . 
Attitude Scale outcomes. EBCE students did not acquire greater career maturity 
than the comparison students. * 



Table A-7 
Site A CMI Attitude Scale 
EBCE vs. Comparison 





Pro 


r 




Post 




(Post 


- Pre) 




EBCE. ' 


Comp. 


. EBCE 




Comp, 


EBCE 


Comp. 


n 


30 


12 


30 




12 


30 


12 


X 


32.77 


33.25 


33.33 




33.75 


0. 57"' ' 


0.50 


s 


4.47 


4.90 


5.12 




5.69 


4.51 


4.38 


F 


0.095 






0.053 




0. 


002 


P 


>.25 






> .25 




> . 


25 



Summary; Site A-7 . ThG; seventh hypothesis was rejected; EBCE students 
did r|ot acquire greater career maturity than the comparison group students 
as originally .hypothesized. " , . . 
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Data/Procedures: Site A-8 . Data used to evaluate the eighth hypothesis 
were iitudents' scores on„the ASA instrument. An ANOVA procedure was used 
to test the hypothesis about attitudes toward learning environments. The 
four" subscores of the ASA were Attitudes toward 1) Education in General, 
2) School Curriculum, 3) School Resources, and 4) School Counseling. The 
composite score provided a measure of attitude towards the total learning 
environment. Since the ASA utilizes a Likert-type forxTiat for item responses 
with some items possessing reversed polarity, subscale weighted points 
rather than actual response scores were analyzed. 

. ~ Results: Site A-8 . Table A78 presents the statist;ics on the ASA out- 
comes of EBCE vs. the comparison group- EBCE and comparison students were 
different initially on subtests 1 and 2 (comparison students having higher 
scores) but equivalent on posttest scores. The two groups were equivalent 
initially on subtests 3 and 4 and on the composite Total Score, but EBCE 
students had significantly higher posttest scores. Analysis of gain scores 
indicated a significant difference on all four subtests and the composite 
total score. 

Table A-8 

S ummary; Site Inspection of the statistics presented in Tabi i-B 

and in Table A-4 shows that EBCE students made significant gains, on all 
components of the ASA, while comparison students made no significant losses 
or gains. However, the tremendous gains made by EBCE students coupled with 
slight variations evidenced by the comparison student^ eure reflected in the 
set of significant differences found in the gain score analyses. 
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Table A-8 
Site A ASA Data 
■ EHCH vs. Comparis>on 



Pre * Posl: * ( Post ~ Pre ) 



EBCE Co:np , EBCE Comp . EBCS ' Conp> 

ASA-1 . * • 

n 30' 12 30 12. * 30 ^ 12 

X 21.60 26,33 . ^27.87 25.50 6.27 -0.83 

s 5.86 5.85 4.87 . 6.26 5.89 5.37 

F ' 5.591 * 1,717 13.059 

p < ,05 > .10 , < .001 

AS A- 2 ""^ ' ~~ " 

n 30 12 30 12 30 .12 

x" 17.13 19.58 20.10 19.58 > 2.97 0.00 

s 2.98 . 4.46 • 3.40 3.32 3.33 3.62 

• F 4.320 0.201 6.490 ; 

p < .05 > .25 < . 05 .. 

ASA- 3 ^ ~ 

n 30 12 30 12 30 12 

X 28.73 28-75 34.73 29.58 6.00 0.83 

s 5.64 7.29 7.54 7.32 8.09 5.78 

F 0.000 4.062 4.040 

p > .25 < .10 < .10 

ASA-4 . ^ 

n 30 12 30 12 30 12' 

X 15.40 16.08 18.77 14.92 3.37 -1.17 

's 4.77 4.46 4.89 4.48 5.58 3.33 

F 0.182 5.559 6.877 

p •> .2'"> < .05 ^ < .05 

ASA Total " ] ^ ' 

n 30 12 , 30 12 30 12 

X \2.87 90.75 101.80 89.58 18.93 -1.17 

s 15.78 19.95 19.92 19.10 19.79' '14.' 95 

F . 1.865 3.296 10.025 

p > .10 . < .10 < .01 
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Data/Procedures: Site A~9 , The data used to test the ninth hypothesis 
were from the results of a Parent Opinion Survey which was mailed to parents 
in June, 1976. Respt>nses from six parents were received and tabulated. 

Results: Site A-9 , Most parents who responded were very positive to- 
wards all aspects cf the EBCE program. All parents were enthusiastic about 
the amount of opportunity the career education program provided their sons 
and daughters for learning about occupations- Three parents (50%) felt that 
EBCE offered their children more opportunity for general learning; all but 
two parents rated the approaches to learning used in the EBCE program as 
very good or excellent. Almost all parent respondents (83%) thought that 
their son or daughter liked the career education program much better than 
past school experiences and all of them indicated that they would allow their 
child to participate in EBCE if they had this choice to make again. 

Parents felt that the qreatest strength of the EBCE program was the 
on-the-job experiences of students (n=5) . Three parents who responded to 
the questionnaire stated that they folt the EBCE program had no weaknesses, 
and one elected to make no comment on this subject; the remaining two parents 
menjtioned the transportation expenses to sites as a weakne3s. 

Five of the six parents surveyed thought f.hat the Experience-Based Career 
Education program had had a good effect on helping their children in the 
formation of career plans. Five FjarGnts\(83%) also thought that their sons 
and daughters were much more motivated to learn in the EBCE program than 
they. were in traditional schools. Parents also mentioned that they had 
noticed positive changes in their sons or dauqht\rs that might be attribut-^ 
able to participation in the ^3CE program (i.e., an\ eagerness to learn, 
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a better attitude toward school, more realistic job expectations, and 
ability to make a career decision) . All parents stated that they had not 
noted any negative changes in their children that might have resulted from 
participation in the EBCE program. 

Four of the six parents (67%) believed that their s^n or daughter talked 
with them •'almost dailyV about what was going on in the career education 
program; one stated that they had had frequent contact with EBCE staff mem-- 
bers. Five of the six respondents (83%) had attended at least one meeting 
during the school year where other parents of EBCE students were present* 
Most parents (83%) were definitely sure that they had received enough 
information about their children's progress in the EBCE program. 

Almost all parents contacted (83%) rated the general quality of the 
EBCE program staff as very good or excellent. The remaining parent felt 
that it was satisfactory. The enthusiasm of the EBCE staff was rated as 
very good or excellent by five parents (83%) . 

The majority of the parents indicated confidence in the occupational 
plans of their sons or daughteri.^ , where such plans exirtn.":; however, one of 
the parents (17%) stated that their son or daughter had rv3.de no firm occu-- 
pational plans at the time of the survey. Three parents (50%) believed that 
their son or daughter would.be attending college one ye-ar after graduating 

N 

from high school; one thought their child would be working at this time. 
The remainder of the parents (33%) thought that one year after leaving high 
school their son or daughter would be going to a business or trade school. 

Parents believed that the EBCE program had enabled their children to 
learn a number of things which they, (parents) felt were highly important. 
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In Table parents rated the types of 3.eaniing and further indicated 

that EBCE was highly effective in festering this learning. 

Table A-9 

Parents were aiso asked about where they had first heard about EBCE. 
Sources of initial information about EBCE most frequently mentioned by 
parents were their own children (n=3), friends of their children (n==l) , and 
counsellors (n=2) . When parents were asked which kinds of students they 
thought would benefit most from a career education program , there . seemed to 
be little consensus of opinion among the five parents who responded to the 
item. Replies to this question included all students, below average stu- 
dents, students undecided about careers, and ambitious students bored with 
school- ' * 

Summary: Site Hypothesis #9 was not rejected; parents of EBCE 

students did have positive attitudes toward the EBCE program. 

***** 

Pata/Procedures : Site A-10 . The data used to test this hypothesis were 
gathered from the Employer Questionnaire which was sent to employers by 
Site A staff in May and June of 1976. ■ • • 

An i.:strument was developed (See Appendix F) in order to collect data 
for the purposes of this study. Nineteen (19) experience sites were randomly 
selected to be surveyed from a list of active experience sites for the FY*76 
school year. The employer at each experience site received a questionnaire 
in the mail which was returned after completion to AEL. 
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TABLE A-9 



Types of learnings Fostered by EBCE 
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Importance 


r f ^ r h T u c\ ri D c c 


Type of Learning: • 


Not ■■ Highly 
Important . Important 
' 1 2 3 4 5 • 


Not Highly 
Effective Effective 
1-2 3 45. 


a. Berfom specific 


.p 

0 0 0 1 5 


0 0 0 2 4 


b. Be punctual and cr.^\' /i;'.i ; 

■ their tiioe 1 ^' ^ ^ ^ 


0 0 1 14. 


c, Assirae responsibility 

for theinselves '0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 ■ 1.5 


d, Make decisions and ■ . ^ « /■ ■ 
follow through 1 ^ ^ ° ...J J 


0 0 ,1 1 4 


e. Communicate with others '\ . „ . y 
■ . ' , 0 0 0 0 0 
in 3 nature wav 1 


" 0 ' - 0 0 I 4 


f . Be aware of more career 
opportunities 


0 0 1 1 ■ ^' 


0 0 i I i 


g. Work with others 


0 0 C 0 6 




h. Evaluate their own . 
work 


0 0 0 2 4 


0. 0 0 3 3 


i. PerfoH; basic 
academic skills • 


0 " 0 ' 0 1 5 


0,0 U 4 


j. Think through and* 
solve problems 


0 0 0 2 4 


Art 11 


k. Have a positive 
attitude toward self 


0 0. 0 0 ' 6 


A n 1 n ^ 


1. Have a positive attitude 
toward work 


0 0 0 0 6 


0 0 0 . 1 5 


m. Have a positive attitude 
toward ■learning 


0(0 0 1 5 


0 0 1 3 2 


n,- Prepare for further 
education 


0, 0 ■ |0 1 5 


! ;o 0 2 2 2 


0.. Iniprove interpersonal . 
and social skills 


0 0 0 1 5 


'0 0 2 1.3' 
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Results: Site A-10. Most employers were very receptive. They compli- 
ir.ented EBCE strengths and offered suggestions for program improvement* Eighty 
five percent' (n=16) of the enployers rated the EBCE program as being moder- 
ately effective to very effective, and 89% (n=17) believed that their organ- 
ization would continue to participate in the EBCE program in coming years. 
The remaining two employers were unsure of their organization's cont . "''^^d 
participation in the EBCE pro^gram* 

Seventeen of the 19 employers (89%) felt that the EBCE staff had pro- 
vided them with the necessary information to direct students' activities. 
Eighteen employers (95%) believed that the EBCE program functioned as they 
had been initially led to believe. 

Seventy-nine percent of the employers (n=15) believed that the EBCE stu- 
dents who had been placed with them were interested in their organization. 
Employers indicated that students placed at their sites frequently spent 
time in actively performing site activities, talking with experience site 
personnel, and observing site activities. 

Experience site personnel often rendered various supportive services 
to EBCE students. The following services were frequently rendered to stu- 
dents by employers: 1) supervision of students in the performance of job- 
related tasks (rt=10), 2) talking about activities at the job site (n=18) , 

3) talking about job opportunities (n^l3) , 4) helping plan students ' assign- 
ments (n=7) , and 5) evaluating individual students* assignments (n=6) . 

(For a more detailed breakdown of services rendered by employers to EBCE 

students, see Table A-lOa.) 
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Table A-lOa 



Sucnortive Services Provided by Eir,ployers to EBCE Students 



to 



Service Provided 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


Seldom Never 


Answer 


Supervision oi SiuQcnis m jod iLidwcu ^o.^^^ 


19 


0 


0 0 


0 




18 


1 


0 ' 0 


vO 




13 


4 


2 ■ 0 


0 


Helping plan students* assigancnts 


7 , 


8 


2 -'2 


0 


•Evaluating individaai students' assigaT,ents 


6 


10 


2 1 


0 


Talking about students' personal problems 


2 


12 


2 3 


0 


Tutoring in an academic area 


2 


4 


5 8 


0 


Assisting students in non- job-related assignments 


0 ' 


10 


3 6 


0 
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Fifty-eight percent of the employers (n=ll) believed that the greatest 
strength of the EBCE program was the opportunity it gave students to pursue 
their interest areas- They felt EBCE was an important means of exposing 
students to the world of work, enabling them to explore different careers 
and aiding them in career decision-making. 

Almost all employe-:^ > :^por^ed favorable reactions toward EBCE students 
rom employees and top-level management. Eighty-nine percent {n=17) of 
employers' comments mentioned favorable reactions toward EBCE students from 
^ployeesr-^and 7 9% (n=15) of employers' comments mentioned favorable reac- 
tions toward EBCE students from, top-level management. 

Sixty-three percent of ^he respondents (n=12) believed that EBCE stu- 
dents* presence at their exper i-nce site had positive impact on the amount 
ol work performed by regular employees; 58% of the employers (n=ll) 
believed that EBCE students had also had positive impact on the quality of 
work por'^'orir.ed by rec jl.iir emi loyees. A positive effect on company training 
practioes was noted by 42% (n=8) of employers, and 21% (n=4) thought that 
there was a similar effect on company hiring practices ♦ (For a more detailed 
breakdown of the answers to this question, see Tablo A-lOb.) 

Table A- 10b 

•\ 

A few employer^ suggested that specific changes be made in FY'77 to 
ameliorate certain program weaknesses- Two employers (11%) felt that there 
should be more conferences with the counselor and three employers (16%) 
wanted a shorter training period. 
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Table A-lOb 



Inpact Reported by Employers on Coiapany Policies and Practices 



Impact Area 

.Quality of employee vork 
tant of eir,ployee work 
Company hiring practices 



Blount of Inpact 



No Some Much Don't Know/ 



Impact Imp; 



12 



Company training practices ^0 



ct Impact No Answer „ 



Value of Impact 



Good Bad Don't Know/ 
L'spact Impact No Answer 



11 



1 



8 0 



? 



12 0 I 
4 0 12 



11 



Other 



0 0 
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Summary; Site A-10 , Hypothesis #10 was not rejected; the majority of 
experience site resource persons and contact persons at various levels of 
their organizations had positive attitudes toward the EBCE prcqrain. 

***** 

Site A Sungnary , Posit.ive Parent and Employer data obtainrid at Site A 
are indicative of successful implementation strategies- EBCE student data 
also reflect gains (though not always significant) in several areas that 
were tested; comparison group students reflect no such gains (except in Arith 
metic Concepts) . Consequently^ even with students graduating at mid-term 
and new students ig enrolled, the overall impact for all three respondent 

groups (students, parents, and employers) was unquestionably positive. 
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Implementation Site B 

As -can be/ seen from Table 1 there were 26 EBCE students at Site B for ^ 

■ •■ ■ 1 ■ . ^ ' 

whom data were available. There v^re. five seniors and 21 juniors / which 
included 25 white students arid 13 males (13 females). There were five stu- , 
dents- in the comparison group. This group of one senior and four junjiors 
included three males and two females, and four white students (1 missing). 

Hypotheses , There were four hypotheses associated with student outcome 
data as a function of participating in EBCE and two hypotheses. associated 
with parent and employer interaction with EBCE: 

1) EBCE students will do as well (p < .10) in basic academic skills as 
comparison students enrolled i in traditional high school programs; 

2) EBCE students will reqi:\ire greater (p < .10) mastery in career 
knowledge than comparison students ; 

3) EBCE students will acquire greater (p < »10) career maturity than 
' comparison students; 

4) EBCE students will develop more positive (p < -10) attitudes toward 
learning environments than will comparison students; 

. 5) Parents of EBCE students will have positive attitudes toward the 

EBCE program; and 

6) Employers at EBCE experience sites will have positive attitudes 

toward the EBCE program. 

* * * * * 

Data/Procedures; Site B~l , Data used to evalu^lte the first hypothesis 
were students' scores on the Reading Comprehension (RC) , Arithmetic Con- 
cepts (AC) , and the Arithmetic Applications (AA) subtests of the CTBS. An 
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'analysis of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
about basic academic skills. , . 

Results; Site B-1 .. Table B-1 presents the statistics on the CTBS out- 
comes. While EBCE and comparison group students were, comparable on Reading 
Comprehension scores, the comparison group had significantly higher scores 
'on Arithmetic Concepts and. Arithmetic Applications. \ 

• , ■ ■ ■ : . ' i ■ ■■ 

Table B-1 | 

t 

Site B CTBS Data - EBCE vs . Comparison Group 
(Post Only) I 



n 

-J- 

X 



range 

F 

P 



CTBS - 


RC 


. CTBS - 


AC 


CTBS - 


AA 


EBCE 


Comp • 


EBCE 




Comp . / 


EBCE 




Comp. 


26 


5 \ 


?6 






^ 26 




^ 5 


30.88 


37.40 


21.65 




27.40 / 


14.19 




18,40 


8.99 


2.70 


4.79 




1.52^/ ' 


4.33 




2.07 


9-43 


34-41 


12-28 




25-2s/ 

/ 

"/ 


5-20 




15-20 


2.521 




6. 


886 
05 


4. 


437 




>.10 




< . 




< . 


05 





•Summary: Site B-1. The first hypothesis ^Was partially rejected; EBCE 

^ : .. • f 

Students did as well as the comparison students in 'Reading Comprehension, but 

comparison students did better than EBCE students in Arithmetic Concepts 

and Arithmetic Applications. 

* , * * * * 

Data/Prpcedures: Site B-2 . Data used to evaluate .the second hypothesis 
were students' scores on the Competence Test of the CMI . The five subtests 
of the GMI Competence Test were 1) Knowing You^eelf, 2)'*' Knowing About Jobs, 
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3) Choosl.'ilV o Job, 4 J looking Ahead, anl 5) What Should They Do. An 
analysis oK variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
edDout career knowledge . 

Results: Site B-2 . Table B-2 presents the statistics on the CMI 
Competence Test Outcomes, EBCE and comparison group students had equivalent 
posttest scores on all five r'ubtests. 

Table B-2 . . 

Summary: Site B-2 . Hypothesis two was rejected; EBCE students did not 
acquire greater mastery in career knowledge as compared, to comparison group 
students. 

*■*•**■*. 

Data/Procedures: Site B-3 . Data used to evaluate the third hypothesis 
were students' scores on the CMI . Atl^itude Scale. An ANOVA procedure was 
used -to test the hypothesis about career maturity. 

Results: Site B-3 . Table B-3 presents the statistics on the CMI 
Attitude Scale outcomes. EBCE students did not acquire greater career maturity 
than the comparison students . 









Table B-3 










Site 


B CMI Attitude 


Data - EBCE 


vs. Comparison 


Group 










(Post Only) 














EBCE 


Comp- 


F 




CMI 


Attitude 


n 


. 22 


4 


0.113 


>.25 


(50 


items) 














■ .A 


35.64 


34.75 










s 


5,01 


3.40 










range 


23-44 


30-38 
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Table B-2 // 



Site B CMI Competence Data - EBCE vs. CornpaiTi son Group 

(Post Only) ,/ 



(20 items) 



EBCE , Comp. ^7 ' F P 

CMI-i n , 23 4/ ' 0.183 >.25 

(20 items; ^. ' 

X 13.83 14.50 ' ^--^ 

'/ ■ ■ 

s : 2.84 :?/42 

range 9-18 /11-19 



CMI-2 n 23 4 0,630 ^>-r2^5 



X 17.13 ^_,^-rScr' 

s 3.33 1.73 

range 8-20 ' 17-20 



CMI-3 n . 23 4 0.229 >.25 

(20 items) __ 

X . 14.22 15.00 

s 3.03 ^ 2.94 

range 8-19 \ 11-18 

/ . ' ^ : . 

CMI-4 / n 2 3 4 . 1.064 > .25 

(20 items) ^ _ . \ , 

X 15.04 . 16.50 

s 2.64 2.38 

range 9-18 - 15-20 . 



CMI-5 n. ■ ' 23 4 0.591 >.25 

(20 items) 

X 11.04 12.75 

s 3 .88 5.44 

range 3-16 , 5-17 
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Siannnary: Site 8-3 . The third hypothesis was rejected; EBCE students 

did not acquire greater career maturity than the comparison group students 

as originally hypothesized. 

***** 

Data/Proced u res: Site B^4 « Data V;^ed to evaluate the fourth hypothesis 
were students' scores on the ASA instrument. An ANOVA procedure was used to 
test the hypothesis about attitudes toward learning' environments • The four 
subscores of the ASA were Attitudes toward 1) Education in General, 2) School 
Curriculum^ 3) School Resources, and 4) School Counseling. The composite 
score provided a measure of attitude towards the total learning environment. 
Since the ASA utilizes a Likert-typt format for item responses with some items 
possessing reversed polarity, subscale weighted points rather than actual 
response scores were analyzed. 

Results: Site B-4. Table B-4 presents the < statistics on the ASA out-^ 
comes of EBCE vs. the comparison group. EBCE and comparison students were 
significantly different on subtest 1 (EBCE students having higher scores) 
and significantly different on the composite Total Score (EBCE students had 
significantly higher scores). 

Table B-4 

Summary; Site B-4 . The fourth hypothesis was partially rejected; EBCE 
students did not acquire more positive attitudes toward Education in General, 
School Resources, and School Counseling than the comparison group students. 
However, EBCE students did acquire more positive attitudes toward the School 
Curriculum and toward the Total Learning Environment. 
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ASA-1 

(35 points) 



ASA- 2 

(25 points} 



ASA- 3 

(45 points) 



ASA-4 

(25 points) 



ASA.,Tota.l 
(130 points) 



Table B-4 

Site B ASA Data - EBCE vs. Comparison Group 
(Post Only) 



range 



range 



range 



X 



range 



EBCE 

26 
23.85 
3.96 

18-34-. 



Coinp^ 
4 

22.50 
6.25 
14-29 



26 
19.04 
2.93 
14-25 



26 
3*^.88 
5.06 
19-41 



26 
15.54 
4.06 
9-23 



range 



26 
93.69 
13.57 

65-120 



4 

15.50 
3,87 
10-19 



4 

30.75 
3.40 
26-34 
4 

11.75 

5.32 
, 4-16 



4 

80.50 
18.36 
54-96 



2.802 



2.138 >.10 



4.675 <.05 



0.655 > .25 



.10 



3.008 <.10 
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Data/Procedures; Site B-5 , The data used to test the fifth hypothesis 
were from the results of a Parent Opinion Survey which was mailed to parents 
in June, 1976. Responses from six parents were received and tabulated. 

Results: Site B~5 . Most parents who responded were very positive towards, 
all aspects of the EBCE program. All but one parent were enthusiastic about 
the amount of opportunity the career education program provided their sons 
and daughters for learning about occupations- Five , parents (83%) felt that 
EBCE offered their children more opportunity for general learning; all but 
one parent rated the approaches to learning used in the EBCE program as very 
'good or excellent. Almost all parent respondents (83%) thought that their 
son or daughter liked the career education program much better than past 
school experiences and indicated that they would allow their child to par- 
— ticipate in EBCE if they had this choice to make again. 

/ Parents felt that the greatest strength of the EBCE ^program was the 

on-the-^job experiences of students (67%) . Only one parent who responded to 
the questionnaire stated that they felt the EBCE program had a weakness'; one 
felt that her child had too much freedom. 

Four of the six parents surveyed thought that the EBCE program had had 
a good effect on helping their children in the formation of career plans. 
Four parents also thought that their sons and daughters were much more 
motivated to learn iT\ the EBCE program, than they were in traditional school. 

Parents also mentioned that they had noticed positive changes in their 
sons or daughters that might be attributable to participation in the EBCE 
program. The changes noted included students attitudes improv^edr students 
became happier, students became more responsible, students developed more 
realistic job expectations, and students made more realistic career 
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decisions. All parents stated that they did not know of any negative changes 
in their children that might have resulted from participation in the EBCE 
program. 

Four of the six parents (67%) believed that their son or daughter 
talked with them ''almost daily" about what was going on in the career educa- 
tion program; four (67%) stated that they had had very little contact with 
EBCE staff members; Five of the six respondents' (83%) had attended at 
least one meeting during the school year where other parents of EBCE stu- 
dents were present. Most parents (67%) were definitely sure that they had 
received enough information about their children's progress in the EBCE pro- 
gram. 

Almost all parents contacted (83%) rated the general quality of the 
.EBCE program staff as very good or excellent. Four (67%) rated their over- 
all relationship with members of the EBCE staff as very good or excellent. 
The remainder of the respondent group' thought that^it was satisfactory. 
The enthusiasm of the EBCE staff was rated as very good or excellent. by 
five parents (83%) . 

The majority of the parents indicated confidence in the occupational 
plans of their sons or daughters, where such plans existed; however, two of 
the parents (33%) stated that their son or daughter had made no firm occu- 
pational-plans at the time of the survey. Five parents (83%) believed that 
their son or daughter would be attending collerre one year after graduating 
from high school. One parent thought that one year after leaving high 
school their son or daughter would be going to a business or trade school. 

Parents believed that the EBCE program had enabled . their children to 
learn a number of things which they (parents) felt were highly important..- 
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As seen from Table parents rated the ability to prepare for further 

"educa.tion as the most important type of learning and further indicated . that 
EBCE was effective in fostering this learning. 

if 

■ ^ Table B-'^ 

Parents were also ask-?d about where they had first heard about EBCE. 
Sources of iiiitial information about EBCE most frequently mentioned by 
parents were their own children {n=5). 

When parents- were asked which kinds of students they thought would bene- 
i:xt ir.ost from a- career education / they mentioned all students, students 
interested in a trade, below average students, and students undecided about 
their careers. - 

Summary: Site B-5 . Hypothesis #5 was not rejected; parents of EBCE stu- 
dents did have positive attitudes toward the EBCE program. 

* * . * ★ * , ' , " 

Data/Procedures; Site B-6 , The data used to test this hypothesis were 
gathered irom the Employer Questionnaire which was sent to employers by 
Site B staff in May and June of 1976. 

An instrument was developed (See' Appendix F) in order to collect data 
for the purposes of this study. Fourteen (14) experience sites were randomly 
selected to be surveyed from a list of active experience sites for the FY '76 
school year. The employer at each experience site received .a questionnaire 
In the mail which was returned after completion to AEL. 

Results: Site B-6. Most employers were very receptive. ~ The complimented 
EBCE strengths and offered sug9e£:tions for program improvement. Seventy-nine 

• ■ i ' ^ 
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TABLE B-5 



Types of Learnings Fostered by EBCE 





Importance 


Effectiveness 


Type of Learning: ■ 


Not. Highly 
ijiportant ' Important- 
1 2 3 4 b 


Not nlyuiy 
Effective Effective 
1 0 ^ 4 S 

i I J 4 J 


• ■ 

a. Perform specific 
' occupational skill's 


0.0 0 0 5 


0 0 1 2, 3 


b. Be punctual and organize 
their time 


0 0 0 1 \ ■ 5 


,0 0 1 4.1 


c. Assume responsibility 
■ for therosel'/Gs 


0 0 1 0 5 


0 0 0,1 5 


d. Make- decisions and 
follow through 


" 0 0 ■ 0 1 5 


0 0, 1 2 3' 


e. Communicate with others 
in a mature way 


0 0 ,0- 0' 5 


0 0 0 1 .5 


f . Be aware of more career 
opportunities 


0 0 10 5 


0 0 2 0 4 


g. Work with others 


■ 0 0 0 0 5 ' 


0 0 0 2 4 


h. Evaluate their own 
work 


0 0 ■ 1 l' 4 . 


0 0,3 ' 0 3 . 


i. Perform basic 
academic skills 


0 0 1 0 \ 4 . 


0 0 2 2 1 


j. • Think through 'and 
,• ■ solve, problems^ 


0 0 1 ' 0 , ' 5 


0 . 0 , 1 3 2 


k. Have a positive . 
■ attitude toward self 


■ .0 10 0 ■ 5'v 


■ ■ O' 1,1 0 4 


1. ■ Have a positive attitude 
toward work 


... - ^ 
0,0. 1,0 5 


0 0 3 0 3 


m, Haye a positive attitude 
toward learning 


0 0 0 1 5 


0 0 2 2 2 


n.' Prepare for further 
■ education 


' 0 0 0 0 6 ■ 


0 0 2 1 3 


0. Improve interpersonal 
■and social skills , 


0 0 0 ] 5 
— — — r 


C 0 0 15 
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percent (n=li> of the employers rated the EBCE program as being moderately 
effective to very effective, and 79% believed that their . organization would 
continue to participate in the EBCE program in coming years. Two employers 
were unsure of their organization's continued participation in the EBCE 
program. 

Eleven of the 14 employers (79%) felt that the EBCE staff had provided 
them with the necessary information to direct students' activities. Twelve 
employers (86%) believed that the EBCE program functioned as they had been 
initially led to believe;. 

Ninety-three percent of the employers (n=13) believed that the EBCE 
students who had been placed with them were interested in their organization. 
Employers indicated that students placed at their sites frequently spent time 
in actively performing site activities, talking with experience site person- 
nel, and obser^-ing site activities.. 

Experience site personnel often rendered various suppprtive services 
to EBCE students. The following services were frequently rendered to stu- 
dents by employers: 1) supervision of students in the performance of job- 
related tasks (n=12) , 2) talking about activities at the job site (n=ll) , 
3) talking about job opportunities (n=7) , and 4) evaluating individual 
students' assignments (n=7) . (For a more detailed breakdown of services 
rendered by employers to EBCE students see Table B-6a- ) 

Table B-6a 

Most employers (79%) believed that the greatest strength of the EBCE 
program was the opportunities which it gave students to explore their 
'interest areas in the world of work. Few employers suggested that specific 
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Table B-6a 



Suppoi Live Services Provided by Employers to EBCE Students 



ServicG Provided 


Frequently 


'\\ 

Occasionally 


No 

Seldom Never , 
_ Answer 


Supervision of students in job-related tasks 


12 


' 2 


0 . 


0 0 


Talking about job site activities 


11 ■ 


3 


0 


0 0 ■ 


Talking about job opportunities 


7 


?• 


0 


0 0 


Helping plan students' assignments 


5 ■ 


2 


2 


4 1 ' 


Evaluating individual student:;' assigninonts / 

i 

! 

Talking about students' personal problems j 


^ 7 ■ 


5 ■ 


^ 0 


1 1 


•2 


4 


5 


3 0 


Tutoring in an academic area j 


3 


2 


3 


5 1, 


Assisting students in non- job-related assf^liinents 

/ 


0 


■ .2 


3 


9 0 



/■ 
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changes needed to be made in to ameliorate certain program weaknesses. 

Two employers- (1'4%) felt students should have objectives which would enable 
the resource persons co be more helpful. Two (14%) wanted more opportunities 
to meet with counselors. Three employ-rs (21%) felt that rhere should be 
better monitoring of the students' activities. 

Almost all employers reported favorable reactions toward EBCE students 
from employees and tpp-level management. Eighty-six percent {n=12) of 
employers' comments mentioned favorable reactions toward^ EBCE students from 
employees, and also 86% (n=12) of employers' commentsVent ioned favorable 
reactions toward EBCE students from top-level management. 

Twenty-6ne percent of the respondents {n=3) believed that the EBCE 
students' presence at their exF>efience site had positive impact on the amount' 
of work, performed by regular employees; 50% of uhe emplc v'ers (n=7) believed 
that EBCE Students had also had positive impact on the quality of work per- 
formed by regular employees. A positive effect on company training practices 
was noted by 21% (-0=3) of employers, and 21%. also noted a similar effect on 
company hiring practices. (Tor a more detailed breakdown of the answers to 
this question/ see Table B~6b.) 

Table B-6b 

; :> . ■ ^ • 

Summary: Sitel B~6 . Hypothesis #6 was not rejected; the majority of 
experience site resource persons and contact persons at lous levels of 
their organizations had posative attitudes toward the* ■ program. 
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Table B-6b 

Impact Reported by Employers on Conpany Foiicies and Practices 



teount of Impact , Value of Inipact 



No Sonie Much Don't Know/ Good Bad Don't Know/ 

lapact Area . Impact Impact Impact No Answer Impact Impact K'o Answer 



Quality of empioycG work " 5 4 14 7 0 

toount of employee work 7 13 3 3 1 10 ■ 



Company hiring practices ■ , 9 1 j 1 3 , 3 0 11 

Company training practices 7 2 14 3 0 11 

■.Other 0 ' 0 0 0 ' 0 0 0 
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Site B Siammary . Parents and experience site resource personnel 
reacted very favorably towards the EBCE program at Site B. Student data 
favored EBCE participants in the affective domain and comparison students 
in the cognitive domain. These results may well be attributable to several 
things. Site B only operated the program one semester. Many students 
were not in the program full time, but instead were in the classroom from 
2-5 periods each day. Since only mid-term testing was conducted, significant 
cjrowth attributable to EBCE cannot be determined. Several important pro- 
grain documents (e.g,. Cross Reference Catalogs and Experience Sire Learning 
Guides) were not being utilized. Finally, the comparison group was so 
small that it may well have unfairly effected the results of the cop:-iar ison* 
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Iraplementation Site C 

As can be seen from Table 1 there were 14 adents at Site C for whom 
data were available. There weru 14 seniors, wl.-ch included 13 white stu- 
dents (1 black) and 8 males (6 females). No comparison group was available- 

Hypo theses . There were four hypotheses associated with student outcome 
data^a5r a function of participating in EBCE and two hypotheses associated 
with pa£."ent and employer interaction with EBCE: 

1) EBCE students will maintain (p < .10) their mastery in basic 
academic skills; 

. • 2) EBCE students will acquire increased^ (p < .10) mastery in career 
knofW ledge; 

^ 3) EBCE students- will acquire greater (p < .10) career maturity; 

4) EBCE student^ will develop mor positive (p < .10) attitudes toward 
iea'^Ping environments; 
' . 5) Parents of EBCE students will have positive attitudes^towafd the 

EBCE program; and 
6) Kmplovors at EBCE ex;;t?rie.ice sites will have positive att i tu.tes 

toward the EBCE proqran. - — 

* * * *• 

DatayProceduros : Site C~K Data used to evaluate the first hypo M:esis 
were EBCE students' scores on the Kc^3dLna Comprehension (RC) , , Arithmetic 
Concepts (AC), and the Arithmetic Applications (PJk) subtests of the CTBS. 
An analysis of variance (AI^JOVA) procedure was utilised to test the hypothesis 
''about basic academic skills. 

Re sults: Si^e C-1 . Table C-1 presents the statistics on the EBCE CTB3 
outcomes. EBCE students show»:'d significant gains in Reading Comprehension, 
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but no gains (or losses) of significance were demonstrated in Arithmetic 
Concepts or Arithmetic Applications. 

Table C-1 
Site C r^R5? Data 



n 



range 
F 



CTBS-RC ..bS'AC - CTBS-PJ. 

Pre Post Pre ^ost 

12 12 i2 12 X2 12 

35.00 38.00 24.58 24-75 15,75. 15,42 

5.64 4,99 4.38 3.86 3.67- 3.80 

24-42 30-45 17-30 17-30 9-20 7«30 

9.281 0.062 ' 0.400 

<.05 >.25 ;>,25 



Summaryj 



Site C-1. The first hypothesis was not rejected; EBCE students 



maintained their mastery in basic academic skills, and in one instance, even 

showed ^ significant gain, ' 

***** 

Data/Procedures: Site C-2. Data used to evaluate the second hypothesis 
were EBCE .students' scores on the Competence Test of the CMI. Thn five ! 
subtests of the CMI Competence Test were 1) Knowing Yourself, 2) Knowing 
About Jobs, 3) Choosing a Job, 4) Looking Ahead, and 5) vmat Should They Do. 
An analysis of variance (A^'OVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
about career knowledge. 

Re sults: Site C-2 , ' Table C-2 presents the statistics on the EBCE CMI 
•Competence Test outcomes. EBCE students showed no significant gains on . ly 
of the five subtests on the CMI Competence Test. 
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(20 items) 



(20 items) 



(2.^ items) 



CMI-4 
(.^0 items) 



CMl-5 
(20 items) 



Table C-2 
Site C cm Competence Tesc Data 



range 



range 



range 



n 
X 



range 



Pre 
11 
14,91 

2,66 
11-19 



11 
13.45 
3.30 

7-19 



11 
18.55 

l.b 
15-20 



11 
17.64 
1.92 
13-20 



11 
13.73 
2 .49 
9-18 



11 
13.09 

4.78 
4-18 



11 

14.55 
3.08 
9-18 



11 
14,00 
3-32 
6-17 



range 



11 
11.82 
2.27 
8-16 



11 

11.36 
- 2.77 
8-X6 



2.883 



> .10 



1.046 



>.25 



0.281 



> .25 



0.491 



> .25 



0.129 



> .25 
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Summar 



v: Site C-2. The second hypothesis was rejected. EBCE stni».ents 



did not acquire increased ma.stery in career .knowledge • 

•k * * * 

Data/Procedures: Site C-3 . Data used to evaluate the third hypothesis 
were EBCE students' scores on the CMI Atcitude Scale, An ANOVA procedure 
was used to test the hypothesis about career maturity. 

Results: S ite C-3 , Table C-3 presents the statistics on the EBCE CMI 
Attitude Scale ouncomes. EBCE students did not acquire greater career 
maturity. 

Table C-3 
Site C CxMI Attitude Data 



Pre Post F P 

an Attitude n U 11 0.190 > .25 

(50 items) _ 

X • 35.82 ' 36.45 

s 3.87 4.61 

ranae 29-41 26-42 



Summary: Site C-3 . The third hypothesis was rejc.ted. EBCE students 
did not acquire greater career maturity as originally hypothesized. 

***** 

Data/Procedures: Site C-4 , Data used to evaluate the fourth hypothesis 
were EBCE students' scores on the ASA instrument. An ANOVA proceduf^e was 
used to test the hypothesis about attitudes toward learning environments. 
The four subscores of the ASA were Attitudes toward 1) Education in General 
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2) School Curricuiu-i, 3; School Resources, a 1 4) School Counseling. The 
composite score provided a measi^e of ..':.ude towards the total learning 
environment. Since the AS.^^ utilizes a Likert-type formal for item -espor. jes 
with some items possessing reversed polarity, subscale weighted points 
rather than actual response scores v .'e analyzed. 

Re sults: Site C~4 , Table C-4 prcs ..its *:'ie statistics on the EBCE ASA 
outcoir.es. HBCE students showed signify . gains in attitude towards School 
Resources (Part 3) and towards the total learning environment (Total) . The 
other subtests showed no significant gains. 

Table C-4 

Surrunary: Site Q-A . The third hypothesis was rejected for Parts 1, 2, 
and 4 of the ASA (Attitudes toward Education in General, School Curriculum, 
and School Counseling), but was not rejected for Part 3 (School Resources) 
and the Total score (Total Learning Environment). EBC2 s ^onts did 
acquire significantly more positive attitudes toward School Resources and 
toward the tot:.i learning environment, but did not acquire more positive 
attitudes toward Education in General, School Curriculum, or School Counseling. 

***** 

Data/Procedures: S ite C-S, The data used to test the fifth hypothesis 
were from the results of a Parent Opinion Survey which was mailed to parents 
in June, 1976, Responses from nine parents were received *and tabulated. 

Results: Site C-5> Most parents who responded were very positive 

towards all aspects of the EBCE program. All parents were enthusiastic ^ 
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Table C-4 







Site C ASA 












Pre 


Post 


F_ _ 


p 


ASA-1 


n 


14 


14 


2.883 


> .10 


(35 poi" s) 














X 


22.93 


25.50 








s 


4.45 


5.54 








range 


12-29 


16-35 






ASA- 2 












(2S points) 


n 


14 


14 




> .10 




X 


16.00 


17.93 








s 


2.86 


3.34 








range 


12-22 


13-23 






ASA- 3 






— 






(4S points) 


n 


14 


14 


6.i76 


< .05 






28.43 


32.57 








s 


4.38 


4.73 






., 


range 


22-37 


25-40 






ASA-4 













{25 points) 


n 


14 


14 


2.177 


> .IJ 




. 

X 


13 .86 


lb. / y 








s 


3.48 


3.72 








range 


7-21 


9-23 






ASA Total 












(130 points) 


n 


14 


14 


4.899 


< .05 




X 


81.21 


91.79 







range 



10.42 
59-96 



15.34 
66-119 
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about the amount of opportunity the career education program provided 
their sons and daughters for learning about occupations. Eigh:: parents 
(89%) felt th,t^ E5CE offeree their children more oppor- unity for general 
learning; all parents rated the approaches to learning used in the EBCE pro- 
gram as very good or excellent- Almost all parent respondents (89%) 
thought that their son or daughter liked the career education program much 
better than past school experiences and indicated that th ould allow 
their child to particir te in E3CE if they ha' this choice tc make again. 

Parents felt fra- tn-^ greatest strer.q-hs of the EBCE program were on- 
the-job experiences of students (89"^) and the enthusiasm of the staff (11%)- 
One of -he parents who responded to the que -,tionnaire stated thctt he felc 
the EBCE progr . had no weaknesses, ar. the remaining eight parents mentioned 
a total of four different weakn-isses. Most weaknesses were mentioned only 
once or twicr . Program weaknesses mentioned included insufficient communi- . 
c^rion h-.w6en parents and teachers, student wanted to earn money rathe;: 

V 

than go to coxi- and too much freedom for students. 

Eight of the nine parents^iirveyed thouql^t that the EBCE program' had 
had a good effect on helping their children in the formation of career plans. 
All parents thought that their sons and daughters were much more motivated 
to learn in the EBCE program than they were in traditional schools. 

Parents also mentioned that they had noticed positive changes in their 
sons ""or daughters that might be attributable to participation in the EBCE 
program; i.e., improved attitudes toward school, career decisions being 
made more easily, and more responsible students. All parents stated 'that 
they' had not noted any negative changes in their children that might have 
resulted from participation in the EBCE program. 
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All of the parents believed that their son or daughter ':-lked with them 
"alriost daily" about what v;as going on in the career education program; 
five (56%) stated that they had had frequent or very frequent contact with 
EBCK staff irieinbers. All of the respondents had attended at least one raeet- 
ing during the school "- "ir where otl":er parents of E3CE students wg- o present. 
Most parents were definitely sure ':hat th^'' had received enough information 
about their children's progress in the ZBCl. program. 

ALrr;ost all parents contacted (39%) rated the general quality of the 
EBCE program staff as v^ery good or excellent- Seven (78%) rated their 
overall relationship with members of the EBCE staff as very good or excel- 
lent and two rated the relationship as satisfactory. The enthusiasm of the 
EBCE staff was rated as very good or excellent by all parents. 

The mav rity of the parents indicated confidence in the occupational 
plans of their sons or daughters. Seven parents (78%) believed that their 
son or daughter would be attending aollege one yo^r after graduating from, 
high school. One parent thought their child would be working at this time, 
and one of the parents thought that one year after leaving high school their 
son or daughter \vOuld be going to a business or trade school. 

Parents believed that the EBCE program had enabled their children to 
1. arn a number of things which they (parents) felt were highly important. 
In Table C-5a, parents rated the ability to think through and solve problems 
as the most important type of learning and further indicated that EBCE was 
effective in fostering this learning. 
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Ti^BLE C-5a 



T'/pes of Learnings Fostered by E5C£ 





Irpcrtance \\ EffectivGness 


Type of Learning: 


:::: . Higiiiy ! 

'r.xortan: I:r,cortant 
1 2 3 4 5 


; :;ct Highly 
Effective Effective 
1 2 3 4 5 


a. Perforr. specific 
occu"ation:il skills 


• 

0 0 2 16 


0 :^ 2 5 


b. Ee punctual and organize 
their tine 


0 0 0 2 7 


0 0 1 5 3 


c. ASSU3C responsibility 
for thenis elves 


0 0 0 3 5 


0 0 1 4 4 


d. Xake decisions and 
fellow through 


1 

}' 0 0 1 8 1 


0 0 2 4 5 


e. Ccn:,T.unicate wi± others 
in a mature way 


0 0 1 0 8 1 


0 0 0 0 8 


f. 3e aware of xore career 
. ocoortunities 


, 1 

0 0 2 2 .5 ! 


0 0 2 1 6 


q, 'Cork with others 


0 0 11 7 


0 0 0 3 6 


h. Evaluate their c>;n 
v.'ork 


~ — 

0 0 I,' 3 5 


0 0 0 4 5 


i. Perforr. basic 
■ acadeniic skills 


0 0 0 5 4 


Oil 43 


j, Thin;< through and 
solve problems 


0 0 0^0 9 


0 0 2 2 5^ 


k, Have a positive 
attitude toward self 


0 ;0 C 1 8 


0.0 1 35 


1. Have c positive attitude 
tov.'?.rci work - 


0 0 0 2 ■ 7 


■ 0 0.1 44 


IK. ::ave a positive attitude 
toward learning 


0 0 0 2 7 


0 0 2 4 3 


n. Prepare for further 
education 


i 

0 0 1 ■ 4. . 4 


1 

0 0 2 2 5 


0. Improve interpersonal 
and social skills 

- - - 


0 013 5 


, 0 0 2 2 S' 
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Parents were also asked about where they had first heard about EBCE. 
Sources of initial information about EBCE most frequently mentioned by 
parents were their own children (four mentions) and counselors (five mentions) 

When parents were asked which kinds of students they thought would bene-* 
fit most from a career education, there seemed to be little consensus of 
.opinion among the nine parents who responded to the item. Table C-5b 
categorizes and displays parents' replies to this question. 

. j Table C-5b 

I . ' . 

Kinds of Students Who Benefit Most From EBCE 



Type 

Ambitious/unmotivated sutdents 
Students who are undecided about careers 
Students who aren't going to college ; 
• Any/all students ^ 

Totals 



Mentions 
4; 
2 
2 

• 1 

9 



Percent 
44% : 
22% 
22% 
11% 



99% 



Summary: Site C-5. Hypothesis #5 was not rejected; parents of EBCE 
i— v 

. Students did have positive attitudes; toward the EBCE program. 

- Data/Procedures: Site C-6 .. The^data used to test this hypothesis were 
gathered from the Employer Questionnaire^ which "was sent to .employers by 
Site C staff in May and June of 1976. 

^' An instrument was developed (See Appendix F) in order to collect data 
for the purposes of this study. Twenty-two (22) experience sites were, 
randomly selected to be surveyed from a list of active experience sites 
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for the PY'76 school year. The employer at each experience site received 
a .questionnaire in the mail which was returned after completion to AEL. 

' Results: Site Most employers were very receptive. They compli- 

mented EBCE strengths and offered suggestions for program improvement. 

Seventy-three percent (n=16) of the employers rated the "BCE program as . 

•» ■ ■ - 

being mrderately effective to very 'effective, and 77% (n=17) believed that 

their organization would contiTiue to participate in the EBCE program in 

coming years 4 (Ail of the remaining five employers were unsure of their 

organization's continued participation in the EBCE program,) 

Fifteen of the 22 employers (68%) felt that the EBCE staff had provided 
them with the necessary information to^irect students' activities. Seven- 
teen "employers (77%) believed that the EBCE program functioned afe they had 
been initially led to believe. \ 

Ninety- five percent of the employers (n=21) believed that the EBCE 
students who had been placed with them were interested in their organization 
Employers indicated that students placed at their sites frequently spent 
-time in actively performing site activities, talking with experience site' 
personnel, and observing site activities. 

- Experience site personnel often rendered various supportive services 
to EBCE students. The following services were frequently rendered to stu- , 
dents by employers: 1) supervision of students in the performance of job- 
related tasks (n=15) , 2) talking about activities at the job site (n=22) , 
3) talking ..about job opportunities (n==8) , 4) helping plan students' assign- 
ments (n=14) , and 5) evalni^ting individual students' assignments (n=8) . 

■ 1 ■ . ' 

(For a more.detailed breakdown of services rendered by employers to EBCE 
students, see Table C-6a.) 



Taile C-6a' 

Supportive Services Provided by Enployers to EBCE Students 



1 . 



Service Provided 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


Seldom 


. Hever 


Answer 


Supervision of students in job-related tasks 


15 


5 


0 


2 


0 


Talking about job site activities 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Talking about job opportunities 


8 ■ 




2 


0 . 


0 


Helping. plan students' assignMts 


14 


• 1 


2" 


5 


0 


Evaluating individual students' assignments 


' 8 


.7 


0 


6 


1 - 


Talking about students' personal problems 




12 


4. 


■3 


1 


Tutoring in an academic area 


■ ,■■ ■ . ■ 5 ■■ , 


3, 


. 2 


12 


0- ■ 


Assisting students in non- job-related assignments 

1 . ■ .. 


2 


7 


4 


10 

/ 


I 

■0 
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Most employers (82%; n=18) believed that the greatest strength of the 
•EBCE program was the opportunity it gave students to pursue their interest 
areas*. They felt EBCE was an important means of exposing students to the 
world of work, enabling them to explore different careers and aiding them 
in career decision-making. Some employers suggested specific changes that 
,'COuld be made in FY "77 to ameliorate certain program weaknesses • Five 
"employers (23%) felt that there should be closer supervision of experience 
site activities by EBCE staff and three felt the student should have his 
objectives more clearly defined. 

Almost all employers reported favorable reactions toward EBCE students 
from employees and top-level management/ Eighty-two percent (n=18) of 
employers* comments mentioned favorable reactiojxs toward EJ^E students 
from employees, and 73% {n=16) of employers* ^comments mentioned favorable 
reactions, toward EBCE students from top-level management. 

Forty-one percent of the respondents {n=9) believed that EBCE stu- 
dents* presence at their experience site had positive impact on the amount 
of work performed by regular employees; 63% of the employers {n=12) believed 
that EBCE students had also had positive impact on the quality of work ^ 
performed by regular employees. A positive effect on company training 
practices was notsd by 36% (n=8) of employers, and 5% (n=l) thought that 
there was a similar effect on company hiring practices. Many res^ndents 
perceived ho impact whatsoever on company policies and practices (for a 
more detailed breakdown of the responses to this question, see Table C-6b.) 
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Table C-6b 

Impact Reported by Employers on Company Policies and Practices 



toount of Impact 



Value of Impact 



. Impact Area 

Qualityjjf anplW^e work " 
Jmount of employee work 
Company hiring practices; ' 
CoJipany training practices 



Other 



No Some Much. Don't Know/ 
Impact Impact Impact No Answer' 



8 



10 



14 



10 



11 



1 



2 



Good Bad Don't Know/ 
Impact Impact ■ No Answer 



12 
.9 
1 
8 

-0 



10 
13 

I 

20 
14 

.0 
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. Sugsmary: Site Hypothesis #6 was not rejected; the majority of 

experience site resource persons and contact persons at various levels of 
their organizations had positive attitudes toward the EBCE prograiti. 

■*♦*** 

Site C Summary , Parent and employer data at Site C were very positive 
towards the EBCE program. ^While student data indicated positive growth- for 
EBCE students in several areas r most results . indicated non-significant 
growth. Possible reasons for lack of significant effects center on the 
small number enrolled in the program, the lack of a comparison group to 
measure comparative changes, the operation of the program for only one 
semester, and the possible insensitivity of the test battery to detect 
changes that occurred over the short period of- one semester. While the 
program was relatively small, it did appear to be highly congruent to the 
AEL model. 

/ 
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Impleinentation Site D 

As can be seen from Table 1 there were six students at Site D for wKom 
data were available. There were six seniors, which included six white stu- 
dents and three males (three females). No coinparison group was available. 

Hypo thes"es - There were four hypotheses associated with student outcome 
data as a function, of participating in EBCE and two hypotheses associated 
with parent and employer interaction with EBCE: 

1) ,EBCE students will maintain (p < .10) their mastery in basic aca- 

demic skills; 

2) EBCE students will acquire increased (p < .10) mastery in career 
knowledge ; 

3) EBCE students will acquire/ greater (p < . 10) career maturity; 

4) EBCE students will develop more ppsitive (p < .10) attitudes toward 
learning environments; f 

5) Parents of EBCE students will have positive attitudes toward the 
EBCE program; and / , - . 

6) Employers at EBCE exp'eriencG sites will have positive attitudes 
toward the EBCE^. program. 

* * ★ , * * 

Data/Procedures: Site D-l . Data used to evaluate the first hypothesis 
.;were EBCE students' scores on the Reading ^Comprehension (RC) , Arithmetic 
Concepts (AC) , and the Arithmetic Applications (AA) subtests of the CTBS. 
An analysis of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
about basic academic skills.. 

Results: Site D-K Table D-1 presents, the statistics on the EBCE CTBS 
'outcomes. EBCE students showed no significant gains or losses on any of the 
three subtests of the CTBS. 
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Table D-1 
Site D iCTBS Data 



CTBS - RC 



CTBS - AC 



CTBS - AA 



range 
F 

P 



Pre 

6 

32.67 
5.43 
24-38 



Post 
6 

34.50 
3.99 
r 29-39 



Pre 

6 

20.50 
4.72 
13-27 



Post 
6 

20.33 
4.63 
12-26 



Pre 

6 

12.17 
5,19 
7-19 



Post 
6 

12.17 
4.62 

6-18 



.2.738 
-> ;10 



0.014 
> .25 



0.000 
> .25 



Sinnmary; Site D-1 .- The firs 
dents' maintained their mastery iy 



t hypothesis was not rejected; EBCE stu- 
basic academic skills. 



Data/Procedures: Site D-2 . Data used to evaluate the second hypothesis 
were EBCE students' scores on the Competence Test of the Cfll. The five sub- 
tests of the CMI Competence Test were 1) Knowing Yourself, 2) Knowing About 
Jobs, 3) Choosing a Job, 4) Looking Ahead, .and 5) What Should They Do. An 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
about career knowledge. ^ 

Results; Site D-2 . Table D-2 presents the statistics on .the EBCE' CMI 
Competence Test outcomes. EBCE students showed no significant gains on any 
of the five subtests on the CMI Competence Test. 
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''(20 items) 



(20 items) 



CMI^3 

(20 items) 



CM 1^4 

(20 items) 



CM 1^5 

(20 items) 



Table D-2 
Site D CMI Competence Test Data 



range 



range 



range 



range 



range 



Pre 

5 

13.80 
1.92 
11-16 



5 

17.80 ^ 
1.79 ' 
16-20 



5 

14.40 
3.29 
9-17 



5 

IS. 80 
1.30 
15-18 



5 

12.20 
1.79 
11-15 

V 

ids 



Post 
5 

14.60 
2.51 
11-17 



1.185 



5 

16.80 
1.10 
15-18 



2.500 



5 

14.20 
2.17; 
11-16 



0.048 



5 

15.40 
2-19 
12-18 



5 

10.20 
3.11 
5-13 



0.348 



P 

> .25 



>i .10 



> .25 



> ,25 



0.851- 



> .25 
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Siamma-ry; site D-2 . The second hypothesis was rejected. EBCE students 
did not acquire increased mastery in career knowledge. 

* . * * * . . * 

Data/Procedures: Site D-3 > Data'^sed^Tb evaluate the third .hypothesis 
were EBCE student scores on the CMI Attitude Scale. An ANOVA procedure 
was used to test the hypothesis about career maturity, * * 

Resuits: Site D-3 . Table D-3 presents the statistics on^he EBCE CMI ■ 
Attitude Scale outcomes. EBCE students did acquire greater career maturity. 



Table D-3 
Site D CMI Attitude ^Data 







Pre 


, Post 


V P 


CMI Attitude 


n 


5 


■ 5 . 


67964 <.10 


(50 items) 










j , 


X 


37.80 


41.20 






s 


2.73 


4.. 36 




4 


range 


34-41 


38-45 





Su mmary; Site D-3 > The third hypothesis was not rejected. EBCE stu- 
dents dici\acquire greater career maturity as originally hypothesized. 



\ 



\ 



' Data/Procedures: Site D-4 . Data used to' evaluate the fourth hypothesis 
were EBCE students' scores on the ASA instrument. An ANOV A procedure was 
used to test the hypothesis about attitudes toward learning- environments. 
,The four subscores of the ASA w^e Attitudes toward 1) Education in General, 
2) 'School Curriculum, 3) School Resources; and 4)- School Counseling . r The 
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composite score provided a measure of attitude towards the total learning _ 
environment^ Since the ASA utilizes a" Likert-type format for Item responses 
with some items possessing reversed polarity ^ subscale weighted points rather 
than actual response scores were analyz^ed. ... 

Resu ' s ; Site D-4 , Table D-4 presents the statistics on the EBCE ASA 
outcomes, 1- fCE students showed a significant loss in' attitude towards 
School Resources (Part 3). The o^iher subtests showed no significant gains 

or losses'. • ' .. 

,. ■ t * . ■ 

\ . . • ^ ■ ' 



Table D-4 



' Summary: Site b~4 . . The third hypothesis was rejected. , EBCE students 
did- not acquire more, positive attitudes toward the various aspects of school- 
ing or toward the tqtal learning environment. Infacty. a significant decline 



..in attitudes toward iSchool Rcsdujrces occurred. 



\ 



Data/Procedures: Site D -5.- Tl^e data used to^test the fifth hypothesis . 
were .from the results of a Parent Opinion Survey which was mailed to p'arents 
in June, 1976. Responses from four parents were received and tabulated, 

Resultis: Site D-5. Most parents who responded were very positive 

■ t 

towards all aspects of the EBCE program. All parents' were enthusiastic 
about the amount of . opp'ortunity the career education program provided ^their 
sons and daughters for learning about?;.oc^up^J;]i'o Four parents (100%) 
felt that EBCE offered their ^chiTldrer^ fpr general learn- 

ing; all but one parent rated the approaches to learning used in -,t he EBCE 



program" ais very good.^.or ^excellent. All parent re^poj:id en ts thought that 
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ASA-1 

(35 points) 



ASA-2 

^(25 points) 



. ASA^3. 
(45 points) 



ASA'-4. 

(25 points) 



ASA Total 
(130 points) 



85 



Table D-4 



Site. D ASA Data 



X 
s 

range 



range 



n 

X 
s 



range 



X 



s 



range 



Pre 

6 

17.17 
3.25 

1^-22 



14.33 
3,72 
9-18 



6 

32.83 

' 2l56. 
30-36 



6 

14.33 
,3.88 
7-17 



6 

7^66 



/10.13 



Post 
■ 6 
15.33 
6.19 
9-24 



0.474 > .25 



/ 



. 6 
13.33 
2.88 
9-17 



•s 6 
28.33 

2.73 
25-33 



6 

13.33 
2.94 

10-18' 



range 



69-93 



6 

70.33. 

12.93 

57-87 



0.405 >.25 



9.57 < .05 



0.158 > .25 



1.66 >.25 
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their son or daughter liked the career education .program much better than 
past shcool exper^:^ences and indicated that'they would allow their child 
to participate in EBCE if thoy had thi;s choice to make again.. 

Parents felt that the greatest strengths of the;, EBCE program were tile 
on-the-job ^experiences of students (n=3) and the enthusiasm of the EBCE 
staff. One parent who responded to the questionnaire stated that: the EBCE 
program had no weaknesses, and one mentioned the transportation exnen'^ 
the sites as a weakness. The remainin'j t.wo parents stated as a aok 

of parent-teacher 'communication and that the, student was separated from 
school activities » . ' ' 

"' All of the parents surveyed thought that .the EBCE program had had* sl^^- 
good effect on helping their Children in the forinati-on of career'^lans. r 
Also, .all parents"' though t-that their' sons and daughters' were much more 
motivated to learn in the EBCE program than they were in traditional schools 

Parents also mentioned . that they had noticed positive charvges in thexr 
sons or daughters that might be attributable to participation ^n the EBCE 
program.* Three of the parent:, olated that the EBCE program ;ih:~ made, their 
children more responsible and one of the parents felt that i had helped his 
son make a career decision. Only one ^rent mentioned that he/sh*e had noted 

■1. . . ■ . , ■ 

any negative change in his/her child' that might have resulted from participa 
tion in the EBCE program^ The parent believed that the child had been sent 
to a site in which she had no interest and the student lost enthusiasm for 
the program. 

Three of the four parents believed that their s:n daughter 

talked with them "almost da i-i " ;bout what was going on in he career edu- 
• cation program. Three (75%) started that they had had frequonc or very fre- 
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■quent contact with EBCE staff inembersi;;. Only one of the four respondents 
(25%) had attended. at least. one meeting ^auring the school year where other 
parents of EEfCE s.tudents were present^ All parents (n=4) were definitely 
sure that they had received enough information about their children's prog- 
ress in the "EBCE program* / ^'/r 



All parents contacted rated the general quality of the EBCE. program 

) . ■ 

staffs as very good or excellent. They also. rated their overall relationship 
with members of the EBCE staff as very good or excellent. The enthusiasm 
: of.' the EBCE staff was rated as very good or excellent by all four parents. 
,The majority of the parents (75%) indicated confidence in the occupa-. 
tionkl plans of their sons or daughters, where such plans . existed; however, 
one of the parents (25%) stated that their son or daughter had made no 
firm -occupational plans at the time of the survey. Two parents (50' be.lieved 
that' their son or daughter would be attending college one year after ^raduat- , 
ing ^om high, school; :ane parent thought their child would be workingj sx 
this time. The renn^ning parent thought that one year .af ter g3?aduating] , 
their son or daughter would be going to a business or trade school. 

Parents believed :rha.t the EBCE program hadf enabled their childr^m to 
learn a number of thi-Tgs which they (parents) felt were highly*'- import: ^nt. 
Parents rated ^the ability to work with others as the most important 1 of 
learning and further indicated that EBCE was highly effective in fpst riiv^ 

this learning. Parents also felt their children gained the folil^ovir"^ type=. 

•■ -■ ■ '■ •■ ■ " ^' .»■■-'.■ \ 

. /.. 
o^ lertrning: ■ / 
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performing specific occupational skills ^ / 
being punctual and organizing their time, ! 
assuming responsibility for themselves, ^ 
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making decisions and following through ^ 
".performing basic aicademic skills/ 

thinking through and solving problems / 
( having a positive attitude toward self, 

having a positive attitude toward workr 

having a positive attitude toward learning, 

preparing - for further education, arid 

improving int,e:f personal arid social skills. 
\ Parents, were also asked about where they had^ first learned about EBCE. 
Sources of initial information about 'EBCE stated by all parents were from 
their own children. • .y . 

When parents were asked which kinds of students they thought, would 
benefit from a career education two^parerits (50%) stated it was most useful 
for students undecided about careers. Another parent said all students ^ - 
would benefit, and another felt it was best for students interested, in a 

trade. . ' 

Summary; Site D-5 . Hypothesis #5 was not rejected; parents of EBCE ' 
students did have positive attitudes toward the EBCE program. 

* * * ** * 

ji . ■ . ■ 

Data/Procedures: Site D-6. The data used to test this hypothesis .were 
— ■ ..■ ■ — * — — ■ — ~- J 

gathered from the. Employer Questionnaire which was sent to employers by 
Site D staff in May and June of 1976. 

An instrument was developed (See Appendix F) in order to collect data 
for the purposes of this study. Nine (9) expe'rience sites were'^Nrandonily 
selected to be surveyed from a list of active- experience site^^-'for the Fy'76 
school year. The employer at each experience site received a j^estionnaire 
in the mail which was returned after completion to AEL. / - 
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■ Results: Site Most employers were very receptive. They compli- 

mented EBCE strerv^ths and offered suggestions for program improvement. 
Seventy-eight percent (n^?) of the employers rated the EBGE programas 
being moderately effective to very effective, and 78% believed that their 
organization would continue to participate in the EBCE program in coming 
years.' • (One of the remaining two employers was qnsure of his/her . organiza- 
tidr\^ continued . participation xn the. EBCE program.). \ 

'Seven of the nine employers , (78%) felt that the EBCE sta^f . had pro- 
vided them with' the .necessary information to direct students* activities, 
■ Seven \employers (78%)/ beiieved^that- the EBCE program . functioned as they had 

\ . . :. . ^ ' ' ■ . 

been dnixtially led to believe. * ^ 

■• • \ . " ■ • 

•Seventy-eight percent of, ^the employers (n=7) believed that the EBCE ' 

* students who had b^en placed with^ them were interested in their org'aniza* 

' ' '■ - ■* 

».'..., 

tion* Employers indicated.^ that students placed at 'their sites frequently 

\. ' ' ... 

spent time in actively performing site activities, talkang with experience 
site personnel, and observing site, activities. 

'Experience site personnel often 'rendered various supportive services 
to EBCE students. The following services were frequently rendered to stu- 
. dents by employers": 1) supervision of ^students in the performance of job- 
related tasks (n=7), 2) • talking about activities at the job site ,(n=9),' 
3) talking about job opportunities (n=4) , 4) helping plan students* assign- 
ments (n=5) , and 5) evaluating individual students' assignments (n=3)v 
(For- a. more detailed "breakdown of services rendered by employers to EBCE 
students, see; Table D-6a-) 

: • / • .112 ' ■ ' 



Table D-6a . 

■...Supportive Services Provided by En:ploycrs to EECE' Students , 



Service Providei 



- '.-SupcrviGion of studGnts in job-related tasks 



• talking about job 



it ' 



site; activities' ; '■ ; 
tiix;rl'jnit]v:. • 
HGipir,g plan stu'Jcnts' 'assignments 
Evaluatinq. individual Btad^ntr,' r.5r,igrj,onts 
Talking about ctudcnus' personal problems 
Tutorinq in an acad(?r.ic area ■' 
fr:±?tinq students, in non-job-rclatcd assignments 



,No 



Frequently Ocdaspially Seldoin Never '^^^^^^ 



1 


"l 


,.0'' 


1 ; 


' 0, 


8 ■ ■ 


, ■ ' 1 ■ ' ^ 


0 






4 . 






0 


0 ■ 




■ ■ , ' ■ T 
i. 




2 


t 

i 






0 


' 3 




2 




.1 


5 


HO ■ 


2'- 






-2--- 


1 - 


l" 




. 1 


$\. 

1 
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Fifty-six percent. of the employers (n=5) " believed that the greatest 

strength of the EBCE prograiti was the opportunity it gave students to pu 

I- ' ' ' ' ' 

their interest arf^ Hi* They felt EBCE was an important means of exposing 

students to the vk ,d of work, enabling them to explore different careers 

. , j 

and aiding them- in career decision-making • Most of . the employers did not • 
suggest specific changes to be made in FY'77 to ameliorate any program 
weaknesses. However^ one employer felt that there should 'be closer super-' 
vision of experience sits activities by EBCE staff. 

. Al?tjost all employers reported favorable reactions -toward EBCE students 
'from employees and top-level management. Fifty-six percent {n=5) of 
employers ' comments mentioned favorabi^.^ reactions toward EBCE students from. 
employees> and 78% ^(n=7) of employers' - comments mentioned favorabljs reactions 
toward, EBGE ^students /from top-level management." ' ""^ ; : 

Seventy-eight /J>ercent of the respondents (n=7) believed that EBCE stu- 
dents' /presence "at their experience 'site had positive impact on the amount, 
of work p€irfpofied regular employees; 78% of the employers {n=7) l^elieved 
that EBCE students had-'cLTso had positive impac^t brt the" qua^lity of work p^er- 
formed by .regular employees. A positive effect on company training practices 
Was noted/;^by 22% (n=2) of employers, and 11% (n=l) thought that there was a 
similar/effect on company hiring practices. Many respondents perceived no 
impact: whatsoever on. company policies and practices ff or a more* detailed 
breakdown of the answers to this qij^estion, see -Table p^6b) . . 

Tab-le ,D-6b' * ■ ' 



^ Summary ; . Site D-6 . 'Hypothesis #11 was not rejected; the majority of 
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• Table Hb. 

' r 

fepact Reported by Employers on Company Policies ,and Practices ' 



ikpactArea ■ 
duality of employee work 
ifeount'Of employee work 
Company .'hiring' practices 
^CoMny training 'practices 
Other 



teunt of 'Impact 

No. Some' Much Don't Know/ 
Impact Impact Impact No tosver _ 



4 
5 

5' 

0' 



'2 



■0 



Value of Impact 

'Good Bad Don't Know/ 
Impact , Impact ,Mo Answer . 



■2 



0 
1 

0 
0 
0 



r 
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experience site resource persons and contact persons at various levels of 
their organizations had positive attitudes toward the EBCE program,. 

* * . * ' * it .y ' 

site D Summary , While. parent and employer data at Site D were' 
positive, student outcome data did not reflect a major, impact — positively 
or negatively. Although the program was relatively small and there was no' 
comparison group, there did appear to be a high degree of cpngruency to the 
AEL model. Possible reasons for the lack of significant student outcomes 
on many subtests may be .related to. the small sample size, the lack of a 
comparison group to reflect comparative differences, the inisensitivity of 
the tests; the most probable reason is the short-term (one semester) opera- 
. tion of the program. 



/ 
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Implementation Site E ,^ . ^ ^ 

As chn be seen from Table 1 there were 19 EBCE students at Site E " 
for Vhom data were available. There were 19 juniors, which included 19 
white students and 10 males (9 females). There were 22 s.tudents in the 
comparison group. This all junior group included 18 males and four females . 
and 21 white and one black students. 

Hyt?(ltheses .. • There were eight hypotheses associated with studeat out- 
come, data as a .function. of participating in EBCE and tyo hypotheses associ- 
ated with parent and employer interaction with EBCE: 

ij EBCE St udent3;" will maintain (p <'vlO), their, mastery in basic 
academic ski lis;, 

2) EBCE students will acquire increased (p < .10) mastery in career 

! • knowledge; ^ ' 1 

3) EBCE students will acquire greater (p < .10) care(3r maturity? 

4) EBCE^ students will develop more positive (p *< .10) attitudes 
toward learning environments? - 

. 5) isCE students will dp as well (p < .10) in basic academic skills ' 
as comparison stude^nts enrolled in traditional high school programs 

6) EBCE students will acquire greater (p < .10) mastery in career 

' * "x ' 

knowledge than comparison students? , - ' "\ 

7) EBCE students will acquire greater ip < .10) career maturity 
than compariscm=lstudents ? ' . . . ^ 

8) EBCE student/ wiM develop more positive (p < .10) . attitudes toward 
learning erpi^/nments^than will comparison students? 

9) Parents' of E^g students will have positive attitudes toward tthe 
, EBCE .program?) and 1.19^ 
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10) Employers . at EBCE experience sites will have positive attitudes 

■ z*^ . *^ " / ' • 

. ' ' - ' " ' " ' " . * \ 

toward the EBCE program. 

Hypotheses 1 through 4 also have parallel statements for the comparison 

students ^nd consequeritly will be considered at the same time as the EBCE' 

• " ■ I.'-/ • ■ " . . . ■ ■ ■ • ' . ■ ■" 

hypotheses. 
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Data/Procedures.. Site E-1 . Data used to evaluate the first hypothesis « 
were EBCE students ''scores on the Reading Comprehension (RC), Arithmetic . 
Coyicepts (AC) arid the Arithmetic Applications v(aa) subtests of the CTBS. • 
An analysis b£' variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
about basic acadein^ skills. Parallel analyses were conducted on comparison 
group data, 

Result-^'; " Site E-1 . Table E-1 presents the statistics on rthe CTBS, , 

outcomes. EBCE students showed no significant gains or losses on any 

• . ■ .*> ■ ■ . ■ 

Of the three sxibtests of the CTBS, Table E-1 also presents the comp|^ison 
group statistics on CTBS outcomes, which indicates^^jiG^igtt^^^cant gains 
or losses on the AC or AA subtests of the C^BS, but.a significcint loss on 
the RC subtest, 
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Summary; Site E-1 . The first hypothesis was not rejected; EBflte stu- . 
dents "maintained their mastery in basic academic skills- The compaSfison stu- 



dents also maintained their ma^ery in the basic acad^ic skills of 



Arith- 



metic Concepts and Applications , declined in* Reading. Comprehension mastery • 
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Table E-1 



* 






Site E CTBS Data 
EBCE and Comparison Group 














EBCE S 


tudents 


Comparison Group 








Pre 


Post 


F ' p Pre 


Post 


P 




P 


CTBS-RC 
















n 


-^—19 


19 


0.188 . > .25 22 


22 


7.618 ' 


< 


.05 


X . 


34.89 


34.26 


32.18 


25.55 


r 






s 


5.40 


7.06 


4.59 


10.26 








range 


19-42 


16-41 


23-40 


11-44 








CTBS-AC 
















n . 


19 


19 


. 2.126 > .10 ^ 22 . 


22 


.0.959 




.25 


X 


23.95 ^ 


22.42 


21.41 


22. a2 








s 


^ 4.31 . 


"5.55 


4.90 


f 4 . 68 


— > 






range 


13-29 


7-29 


10-28 


13-29 ' 








gtbs-aA 
















n 


19, 


. 19 


1.621 > .10 ' 22 


22. 


1.533 


> 


.10 


X 


15111 


13.89 


13.68 


11.45 








s 


3.20 


3.83 


5.37 


6.52 








range 


9-20 


7-19 


3-20 


0-20 









Data/Procedures; Site E-2 . Data useti to evaluate the second hypothesis 
were EBCE student scores on the Competence Test of the CMI. The five 
subtests of the CM.r Competence Test were 1) Knowing Yourself, 2) Knowing 
About Jobs, 3) Choosing a Job, 4) Looking Ahead, and 5) What Should They.:Pp.. . 
An analysis of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
about career knowledge. Parallel analyses were conducted on comparison 
group data. , t 
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Results: Site E-2 , Table E-2 presents the statistics on the EBCE 
CMI Competence Test outcomes and, comp-ixison group outcomes. EBCE students 
showed no significant gains but did show significant losses on subtests 
2, 3, and 4 of the O^I Competence Test. Comparison students showed a 
significant loss on subtests 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Table E-2 



Summary; Site E-2 . The second hypothesis was rejected. EBCE students 
did not acquire increased mastery in career knowledge; similarly, the 
conjparisbn students did not acquire increased mastery. In fact, both 
groups showed a significant lor>s g:^ several subtests. 

***** 

Data/Procedures; Site E-3 . Data used to evaluate the -third hypothesis 
were EBCE student scores on the CMT Attitude Scale. An ANOVA procedure was 
used to test the hypothesis about career maturity. Parallel analyses were 
conducted oh comparison group data. 

Results; Site E-3 . Table E-3 presents the statistics on the EBCE CMI 
Attitude seale outcomes and compear ison group outcomes. EBCE students did 
not acquire ^greater career maturity nor did comparison qro<i)p students. 

■ _ - • r ~ ' ■ • 

^ ^ Table E-3 * - • V 



Summary: Site Er3 . The ^third- hypothesis was rejected. EBCE students 
did not acquire greater career maturity as originally hypothesized. Cora- ; 
parison group students also did not acquire greater career maturity. 
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CMI--1 



range 
CMI-2 
n 



rang a 
CMI-3 



rang- 
CMI-4 

n - 



CMI-5 



X 



.range 



Table E-2 
Site E ChU Competence Test Data 

Erc'i: and Conpar i.jon Group 



Pre 

19 
14.16 
2.89 

■ 8-18 



19 
16.42 
3.10 

7-2C5 



19 
12.79 
3.98 
6-19 



i3.od 

2.31 
9-18 



19 
10.63 
. 3-68 

^-16 



Escr: stiui- 

Po;.;t 

19 
12.48 
5.69 
1-20 



19 
14.58 
5.65 
• 3-20' 



19 
10.37 
5.08 
2-16 



19 
10.37 
"4.11 
2-17 



19 
9.74 
4-84 
2-17 



;-.10 



3.449 



< .10 



6.137 <.05 



7.679 



< .05 



0.846 



> . 25 
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Pro. 

21 
12.62 
4.40 
1-17 



Comoa r i r -o:' ' ?roup 



21 
15.95 
4.43 
3-20 



21 

12 . 
7-18 



>.25 



21 
12.71 
3.30 
6--18 



7.675 <.05 



21 21 13.921 

li.86 6.95 

4.37 4.26 

1-17 0-13 



<.01 



21 
9.29 
6.00 
1-16 - 



21 
4.95 
5.84 

0-17. 



9.142 <.01 



21 21 15.792 

8.52 3.62 

3.50 4'.87 

2-13 0-3 



< .001 
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Table E-3 
3ite E CMI Attitude Data 
2BCE and Comparison Group 









udent3 






Compariscn Grc 






Pre 




r 


P 




Post 


F 




n 


15 


1^ 


0.553 


> .25 


21 


21 


2.760 




X 


38.16 


37.2:: 






35.19 


31.14 






s 


5.10 


6.6 • 






6.26 


11.39 






raTage 


29-45 


24-^ 






25-45 


10-45 







E^ta/Procedures : Site E-4 . 'Data used to evaluate the fourth hyp^ > 
were EBCE student scor<u3 on the ASA instrument. An ANOVA procedure w 
used to test the hypothesis about attitudes toward learning enviroruner \, 
Parallel analyses were conducted on comparison group data. The four s - 
scores of the ASA were Attitudes toward 1) Education in^'General, 2) Schc >! 
Curriculum, 3) School Resources, and 4) School Counseling. /The cocnpasite 

' score provided a measure of attitude towards the total learning environmen :.. 
Since the ASA utilizes a Likert-type format for item responses with same 
items possessing reversed polarity, subscale weighted points rather thsn 
actual riesponse scores were analyzed. 

Results? Site E-4 . Table E-4. -presents the statistics on the ASA cjt--^ 
comes. EBCE students showed significant gains in attitude on Parts l.r 3, 

• and 4 of the ASA and on the total test scojre. Comparison students showed no 
gains on any subscale of the ASA or on the total score, and in fact, showed 
a significant decrease on Part 1.. ; 

' - "0 ■ * ' 
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Table E-4 
Site E ASA Data 
3CB and Comparison Group 



n . 
X 

rangpe 
ASA-2 
n- 
X 
s 

range 
. ASA-3 
n 

X- 

s 

r^nge 
ASA-4 

n 
X 
s 

range 
ASA Total 
n 



Prfi 

19 
24.05 
4.30 

16-30 



19 
18.11 
3.33 
14-25 



19 
32.21 
A, 69 
23-38 



19 
14.32 

3 .9.9 
.6-21 



E^C: Stucents 



ComT?ari£- on Group 
Pre Post F 



. 19 
26.47 
3.96 

.^-34 



».69I 



< .01 



2.1 
25.43 
5.55 
11-34 



21 
23.57 
6.07 
9-34 



3.497 <.10 



19 
19.05 
2.61 

15-23 



:.670 >.10 



21 
17.71 
3.52 
13-24 



21 
18.00 
3.13 
12-24 



0.178 >.25 



19 
34.37 
4.03 
27-39 



4.467 < .05 



21 
33.38 
4.81 
25.43 



21 
32.24 
5.14 
22-42 



2.339 >.10 



i9 
15.63 
4.09 
9-24 



4.226 <.10 



21 
12,19^ 
5.48 
5-21 



21 
12.57 
5.73 
5-22 



0.370 >.25 



range 



19 19 7.250 

89*74 95.53 

11.74 11.70 

70-106 76-115 



< .05 . 21 ~ 21 1.221 

88.76 86.38 
. 15.82^ 17.14 
56-112 . 50-118 



> .25 
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Sunmnary; Site EBCE ucents did a^'jquire nor^ ^ '^i-:ive attitudes 

toward Bducation in General, Sjr.oc" Resources, School Coii->seL_nc , acd the 
total I'ctHrning envir-:)ninent. C:jir.pajcisor^ students, however^ d£zrDn.5truted a 
-significant decline in attitud.us toward Education in GeneraL. 

i 

• - ' U * * * . 

Darta/Procedures: Site E-5 La^a used -lo evaluate the f:-i:rh hypothesis 
rere students' scores on the :. reading Comprehension ,(RC) , Arirmmet^c Con- 
crepts (AC)', and the Arithmetic Applications (AA) subtests of the CTBS. An 
analysis rz)f vcuriance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test tiae hv^pothesis 
about ibas^ic academic skills, 

Regults:^ Site E-5 , Table E-5 presents the statistics on the CTBS 
outcomes. Comparison students scored significantly lower on the RC and AC 
pretests tfnan tt±e EBCE student " and were significamtly lower on the BC post- 
test. Analysis of gain scores: indicated a signif irzant difference between 
the two grroups on the RC and subtests. . 

Table E«5 

Suimmary: Si^re E-5 ,^- Inspection of the data presented in Table E— 3 
indicates that wnile comparison students were lower initially <^ri the .^C and 
AC spubtests, a tremendous decrease on posttest comparison group. RC scores 
caused the difference between the two groups to incrv^ase. SucJn was not 
tihe: cajse with respect to. the AC subtest, 

Daita/Procedures: Site E-6 . Data used to evaluate the sncith n^othesis 
were ^rfents' scores on the Competence .Test of the CMI. Thri five stibtests 
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Table £-5 
Site E CTES Data 
EBCE vs. Cc -r^.parison 





P: 0 








Post 




(r-rnt - Pre) 




EBCD 


Cor 




EBCi: 




Com . 


Cocnp . 


7?:rBS-RC 


















19 






19 






i:- 22 


X 


34 ^89 




13 


34. lo 




25.55 


-6 ..'64 


T: 


5.40 


4. 


£-9 


7. : 6 




10.26 


i. U 10.09 




3,C 20 








.719 




5.010 


P 


< .10 






- 


.01 




<,05 


ctbs-aC 














* 


n 


19 




22 


19 




12 


1.^ 22 




23.95 


21. 


41 


22.42 




22.32 


•-1.53 1.41 




4.31 


4. 


90 


5.55 




4.68 


4.56 4.25 


F 


3.056 






0 


.062 




4.544 


P 


< .10 






> 


•25 




<:.05 


CTBS-AA 
















n 


19 




22 


19 






19 212 


K 


15.11 


13. 


,68 - 


13.89 




11 .45 


-•1.21 -«2.23 


5 


3.20 


5. 


31 


3.83 




6.52 


4.141 7.63 




1-022 






2 


,046 






P 


> .25 






> 


• 10 




>'.S21 



of the C!C1 Competence Te st were 1) K-iowing Yourself, 1}, Hnowllig About : John's r 
3) ChcoSLnq Job, 4) Looking Ahead, and 5) What Sbcu^ Hh^^y Do. An siial:/s::s 
of -^ariamce (.nNOVA) procedure was utilized to t:„^:t the ..jpcoiesis a£)aat 

career know^Taidge. . , 

Resuilts: Site E-6 . Table E-6 presents trhe st£tirst::icfr m thre CMI 
Competence Test Outcomes. ' EBCE and compariscm group sfcii^fisnis were diiiffereint 
initially on subtests 4 and 5 and had signifi.cantiy da-Eerent posttest scores 
on subtests Z, 4, and 5. Analysis of gain soores indicatec significamt 
differences only on subtest 5. 
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TabLc E-6 
SJrte E an Caanpetence Bat;: a 
:i:ac£: vs. Comuat: ison 



— - - *■ 


Pre 




Pc:nt 




(Post: r~re) 








T.BC': 


Com: . 


E2CE 


Comix. 
















n 


.19 


Zl 


19 


21 


X - 


X 


X 


14.16 


12.fe2 


12.58 . 


i::.7i 




n in 

u . XU 


s 


; 2.89 


4 . 40 


• 5.69 


3.20 


•1-1 C"' 


9 "7 • 


F 


1.670 




0.OG9 




J. ^*iZU 




P 


> .10 




> .25 




> . 10 

. 




CMI-2 






— 








n 


19 


21 


19 


21 




.2X 


X . 


16.42 


.95 


14.53 


12. 71 




-3.24 


s 


3.10 


^.,43 


5.63 


3,30 


4 


5.36 


F 






1.662 




0 ,8X1 




p 






_ > .10 




> .25 




CMI-3 














n 


19 


21 


19 


21 


19 


^x 




12.79 


1^,8.6- - 


10,37 


6.95 


—2 - 42 


• yu 


s 


3.98 




5-08 


4.26 


4. iio 




F 


0.494 




5,^346 










>.25 

<i 




< .05 

— ~ 


V 


ao 




CMI-4 














n 


19 


21 


19 


21 




21 


3< 


13.00 


5 . 29 


10.37 


4.95 






5 


2.31 




4.11 


5.84 






F 


6.40)6 




11.284 










< .OS 








> ..25 




CMI-5 














n 


19 


21 


19 


21 V 


19 


21 


JC 


10.63 


8.52 


9.74 


3:62 


-0.89 


-4.90 


5 


3.68 


3.50 


4.84 


4.87 


- 4.24 


5.66 


F 


3.4:^9 




15.^22 




•3 , 3 ^, »•> 




n 


< . lO 




< 




< . 95 
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Summary; Site E-6 , Hypothesi-s six was rejected. Basically, EBCE 
students did not acquire greater mastery in career knowledge as compared tc 
comparisom group students. Inspection of the data fox subtests 3, 4, and 5 
val^so see Table £-2) indicates that although comparison group rStudents 
started lower than EBCE students , b-^th groups showed declines; thus the ^ 
T-esulting statistical outcomes • 

***** 

Baba/Procedtires : Site E^'^ . Data used to evaluate the seventh hypothesis 
were^ studerttis' scares on the CHI Attitude Scale. An ANOVA procedirre was 
used ±o ttest the hypothesis about career maturity. 

Results: 3ite E-7 . Table E-7 presents the' statistics on thre CMI Atti^ 
tude Scale mit.^omes. EBCE students did not acquire greater career inaturity 
than r»be ccsmparison students • Although' they were 'equivalent: initially, EBCE 
stiiudents "diiid have significantly higher posttest scores. 



■ Table E-7 
Si^e E CMI Attitude Data 
i:3CE vs. CoT.parison 







Pre 








Pos;tt 




(Post - 


Pre) 






KBCE 






EBCE 




Comp. 


EBCE 


Comp* 


n 




19 




21 


19 




21 


19 


21 


X 




38.16 


35, 


.19 


37,37 




31.1/1 


-0. 79 


--^ . OS 


s 




5,10 


6 , 


.26 


6.69 




11.3.9 


4.G-i 


•ii-16 


P 








/ 


4 


.322 








P 




> . XQ 






< 


.05 . 




>.10 





• / 

/ 

/ 
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Summary: Site £-7 , The seventh hypothesis was rejeci^d? EBCE students 
aiH not acquire greater career maturity than the comparisrnn group students 
as oiriginally hypothesized. Instead, both groups showed a decline in 
scores — a decline sufficient on the pcirt of the comparzison group to cause 
the -groups to be significantly different at the end; of the year, 

***** 

/ 

Data/Procedures: Site E-8 , Data used to evaluate the eighth hypothesis 
were students' scores on the ASA instrument. An ANOVA procedure was used to 
test the hypothesis about attitudes toward learning errvironments. The four 
svobscores of the ASA were Attitudes toward 1) Educatic:n in General, 2) School 
Carrdculum, 3) School Resources, and 4) School Counseling. The composite 
atcrore: provided a measure of attitude towards the total lecirning environment. 
S:ince the ASA utilizes a Lik^rt-type format for itemtrespcamses with some 
^tacEiS possessing reversed polarity, subscale Weighted points rather than 

act^^ial' respons^iscores were analyzed. ' 

/ 

Results: Site E-8 , Table E-8 presents the statistics on the ASA out- 
'"romes of EBCE vs- the comparison group. EBCE and coimpariston students were 
equivalent initially on all subtests including the composite total score * 
.jt j3CE students had significantly higher posttest scores on subtests 1 and 
4 and on tiic composite total score. Analysis of gain scores indicated a sig- 
r.ificant difference on subtests 1 and 3 and the composite total score. 

Table E-8 

Summary: Site E-8 . Inspection of the statistics presented in Table Er8 
and in Table E-4 shows that EBCE students made significant gains on all 
components of the ASA except part 2, while compariFron students made no 
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Table E-8 
Site E ASA Data 
EBCE vs. Comparison 





Pre i' 




Post 




(Post - Pre) 




EBCE ) 


Coinp. 


EBCE 


Comp- 




Comp. 


ASA-l 










• 




n 


19 


21 


19 


21 


19 


21 


X 


24.05 


25.48 


26.47 


23.57 


-2.42 


-1.90 


s 


4.30 


5.55 


3.96 


6.07 


3.58 


'4.67 


F 


0.810 




3.130 




10.643 




P 


>.25 




< .10 




- < . 01 

J 




ASA-2 














n 


19 


21 


19. 


21 


19 


• 2i 


X 


18.11 


17.71 


19-05 


18.00 


0.95 


0.29 


s 


3.33 


3.52 


2.61 


3.13 


2.53 


3.10 


F 


0.129 




1.317. 




0.540 




P- 


. >.25 




>.25 




>.25 




ASA- 3 














n 


19 


21 


19 


21 


19 


21 


X 


32.21 


33.38 


34.37 


32.24 


2.16 


-1.14 


s- 


4.69 


4.81 


4.03 


5.14 


4.45 


3.42 


F 


0.605 




2.096 




6.987 




P 


> .25 




> .10 




< .05 




ASA-4 














n 


19 


21 


19 


21 




21 


X 


14.32 


12.19 


15.63 


12.57 


1.32 


0.38 


s 


3.99 


5.48 


4.09 


5.73 


2.79 


2.87 




1.930 




3.707 




1.086 




P 


> .10 




<.10 




> .25 




ASA Total 














n 


19 


21 


19 


21 . 


19' 


21 


X 


89.74 


88.76 ' 


95.53 


86.38 


5.79 


-2.38 


s 

r 


11.74 


15.82 


11.70 


17.14 


9.37 


9.88 


F 


0.048 




3.800 




7.164 




P * 


> .25 




<.10 




< .05 
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significant gains but demonstrated a significant loss on Part 1. The 
tremendous gains made by EBCE students coupled with corresponding gains and - 
losses evidenced by the comparison students are reflected in the set of 
significant differences found in the gain score analyses. 

***** 

Data/Procedures; Site The data used to test the ninth hypothesis 

were from the results of a Parent Opinion Survey which was mailed to parents 
in June, 1976. Responses from five parents were received and tabulated • 

Results; Site Most parents who responded were very positive to- 

wards all aspects of the EBCE program. Most parents (60%) were enthusiastic 
about ,the amount of opportunity the career education program provided their 
sons and daughters for learning about occupations • Three parents (60%) felt 
that EBCE offered their children more opportunity for general learning . All 
•parent respondents thought that their son or daughter liked the career edu- 
cation program much better than past school experiences and indicated that 
they would allow their child to participate in EBCE if they had this choice 
to make again • ~ . 

Parents felt that the greatest strength of the EBCE program was the on- 
the-job experiences of students (n=4). One parent who responded to the 
■ questionnaire did not know of any weaknesses of the EBCE program, and one 
elected to make no comment on this subject; the remaining three parents men- 
tioned a total of three different weaknesses. The weaknesses mentioned were 
transportation expenses to sites, too much freedcn for students and lack of 
parent" teacher communication. 1-- 

Three of the five parents surveyed thought that the EBCE program had 
had a good effect on helping their children in the formation of career plans 
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All of the parents thought that their sons and daughters were much imore 
motivated to learn in the EBCE progragi than they were in ^traditiomal schools. 

Parents also mentioned that they had noticed posits ve changes in their 
sons or daughters that might be attributable to partici -ation in the FBCE 
program. They felt their children had better attitudes toward school a. id 
were more eager to learn. Only ome parent mentlomed thiat they had noted 
any negative changes in their children that might have resulted fram pa^ - 
ticipation in the EBCE program. In this case, the parent believed tSia.r 
their child had less respect for routine procedures suck as scbeduling^ . 

Two of the five (40%) believed that their son or daughter talked witlh 
them "almost daily" about what was going on in the career €iducation: program. 
One peurent (20%) stated that they had had frequent or very frequenrc comtaict 
with' EBCE staff members ^ one of the five respondents had attended two meet- 
ings during. the school year where other parents of EBCE students were present, 
and 6ne parent felt that they had received enough information about their 
children's progress in the EBCE program. ' * 

Three parents (60%) rated the general quality of the EBCE pnogram staff ] 
as very good or excellent. Three (50%) rated thair overall relatiomship with 
members of the EBCE staff as very good or excellent, (One of the respondents 
thought that it was satisfactory.) The enthusiasm of the EBCE stcuff was 
rated as very good or excellent by four parents (80%). All parents but one 
rated the approaches to learning used In the EBCE* program as satisfactory 
to excellent. 

One of the parents (20%) indicated confidence in the occupational plans 
of their sons or . daughters , where such plans existed; however^ one of the 

V. 
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parents (20%) stated that their son or daughter had made no firm occupational 
plans at the time of the survey. Two paurents- (40%) believed that their son 
or daughter vrould be attending college one year ,af ter graduating from high 
school. Two of the parents (40%) thought that one year after leaving high 
school their son or daughter would be going to a business or trade school. 

Parents believed that the EBCE program had enabled their children to 
learn a number of things which they (parents) felt were highly important (see 
Table E-9a) . 

Table" E-9a i 

■■' ■ i 

- 1 

Parents were also asked about where they had -first heard about EBCE. 
Sources of initial information about EBCE mentioned by parents were their 
own children (four mentions) and counselors (one mention). 

When parents were asked which kinds of students they thought would 
benefit; most from a career education, there seemed to be little consensus 
of opinion among the five parents who responded to the item. Table E-^9b 
categorizes and displays parents' replies to this question. 



Table E-9b ^ * 
Kinds of Students Whio^ Benefit Most From EBCE 



Type^ 

Students who are unsure eibout future plans 
Students who aren't going to college 
Students below average 
Any/all students | 

' Totals 



Mentions 
2 
1 
1 
1 



Percent 
40% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
100% 



. TABLE E-9a 
Types of Learnings Postered "by EBCE 





Importance 




Tvtift cif LfearnincT! 


Not 
Important 
1 


2 


3 - 


4" 


mm * f ^ ' " 

Highly:v_ 
Important 

5 . ■ 


'Not 
Effective 

1 


2 


1 

a. Perform specific 


* 

0 


0 


6 


3 


2 


0 


.11 


b. ■ Be punctual and organize 


0 


0. 


0; 


1 


4 


' 0 


1 


c,7 As'simie rel^^sibility- 


0. - 


0 


0 


1 


' 4 


0". • 


0 


d, * "Make decisions' and 
. roiiow. uiroiign 




0 


■ 0, 


.1 


4 


■ 0 


} ■ 

' 0 


Communicate, with others, 

. m a luaT-.Ure . .WaY . 


0 


Q 




,1 




0 ■ 


0 


f* ': Be awkre of more career 
- opporuuni Lies 


0 ■ 


0 


.0 . 


1 


- 


0 


0 




0 


0 


• 0 


2 


3 






-li. Evaluate their own 

WOiA ^ . 


0. 


-0 


0 


2 


3\ 


0 ' 


0 


i. Perform basic 


0 


0- 


: , 0 


2 




0 


1 


Think^ through and 


0 


0 


6 


2 


3- 


0 


0 


k. Have a positive 

attitude toward self. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


! ' - 

5 


. '0 ■ ■ 


. 0 


1, Have a positive attitude 
towardlwor-k--yr.? 


■> .0 


0. 


0. . 


0 


5 


0 


0 


Have ' a'' positive attitude 
tos^ard learning 




' 0 


• • 0 ; 


2 


, 3 


0 


1 


n. Prepare for_ijirth€r^- 
. educatton"'^ 




0 


0 ■ 


0 


■ 5"- 


,0 


1 


0, Improve interpersonal , 
, and social, skills ' 


■ 0 


0 


0 


1 


; . ■ 4 ■ 


0 


1 



> 




Highly 




Effective 


4 


5 


1 


' 2 




2 


1 


' ^ ■ 3 . . ; 


0' 


■ " ' 3 . 


- d 


4 ' 


2 


3 

\ 


0 


4 


- 2 


^ 1 


1 


3 


• 1 


1 . 


1 


4 


. .0 


^ 4 


1 


" 3 ■ 


0 


3 


. 0 


• 3 , ; 



H 
H 
O 
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Summary :^ Site Hypothesis #9 was not rejected; parents of EBCE 

students did have positive . attitudes toward the EBCE program* 

it * * it * 

Data/Procedures; Site E-10 . The data used to test this hypothesis 
were gathered from the Employer Questionnaire which was sent to employers 
by Site E staff in May and June of ,1976. 

An instrument was developed (See Appendix F) in order to collect data 
for the purposes of this study. Fourteen (14) experience sites were randomly, 
selected to be surveyed from a list of active experience sites for the Fy*76 
school year. -The employer at each experience site received a questionnaire 
in the mail which was returned after completion to AEL. 

Results; Site E-10 . Most employers were very receptive. They compli- 
.^nented EBCE strengths and offered suggestions for program improvement. 
Seventy-one percent (n=10) of the employers rated the EBCE program as being 
moderately effective to very effective, and 71% believed that their organi- 
zation would continue to participate in the EBCE program in coming years. 
•Hie; four remaining employeirs were qnsure of their organization's continued 
participation' in the EBCE program. 

. Eleven of the 14 employers (7.9%) felt that the EBGE" staff had provided , 
-them with the necessary information to direct students' activities. Thir- 
teen en\ployers. (93%) believed that the EBCE program functioned as they 
had been initially led to believe-. 

Ninety-three percent of the employers (n=13) believed that the EBCE 
students who had. been .placed with them were int^^rested . in their organization. 
Employers indicated that students placed at their sitea frequently spent 
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/ 

; . / ; 

time in actively performing site activities, talking with experience site 

i • / ; 

personnel, and observing site activities. / 

' ' ' / ■ . 

Experience site personnel often rendered various supportive services to 



EBCE students. The following services were frequently rendered to' students 
by employers: 1) supervis:j/on of students in the performance of job-related 
tasks (n=ll) , 2) talking/ about activities' at the job site {n=12),|3) talking 
about job oppor tun i tie's {n=5) , 4) helping plan students" assignments {n=4) , 
and 5) evaluating iijtdividual students ' assignments (n==5) ^ | 

Most employers (79%; n=ll) believed that the greatest strength of the , . 



EBCE program was in giving the student an opportunity to explore ' his/her 



- interest areas. They felt EBCE was an important means of exposing students 



to the world of work,- enabling them to explore different careers and aiding 



them in career decision-making. Some employers suggested specific changes 



that could be made in FY*77 to ameliorate certain program weakness^es. 
Three employers (21%) felt that there should be more follow-up of the stu- 



dents* experience site activities . by EBCE staff and two. (14%) wanted more 



opportunities to meet with the counselor. Two employers (14%) felt that the 



■Student should have his objectives identified which. would enable* the 



resource person to be more objective. 



Almost all employers reported favorable reactions toward EBCE students 



from employees and top-level" management . Eighty-six percent (n=12) of 



employers' comments mentioned favorable reactions toward EBCE students 



from employees; and 79%^ (n^ll) of employers* comments mentioned favorable 
reactions toward EBCE students' from top-level management. 



/ 
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Fifty percent of the respondents (n=7) believecj that EBCE students' 
presence at their experience, site had positive impact on the amount of work 
perfonried by regular employees;-. 50% of the employers believed that EBCE stu- 
dents' had 'also had positive impact on the quality of work performed by reg- 
'Ular employee^, A positive effect on company training practices was noted 
by' 57% (n=8) of employers, and 21% (n=3) thought that there.was a .similar 
effect on company hiring practices. Wliere an impact iwas reported, it was 
.almost always positive; however, many respondents peij.ceived no impact what- 
soever on company policies^ and practices. . (for more detailed breakdown of 
the answers to this question, see Table E-10. ) 



' Table E-,10 



Summary; Site E-10 . Hypothesis #10 was not rejected; the r^ajcrity of 
experience site resource /per 3c\is and contact persons at various le^ls of 
their organizations had positivevattitudes toward the- EBCE. program. 

Site E Summary . ' Positive parent and .-iployer data obtained at Site E 
indicate parental acceptance and adequate community infusion and utilization 
of the EBCE program. Impact of the program appeared to be positively and 
negatively mixed. There, may well be several , explanations for- these mixed 
impact effects. The three most likely reasons are: 1) Site E LC staff 
were only assigned to the program quarter time only the site analyst/place- 
ment coordinator worKed full time on EBCE, 2) the comparison group may not 
have been an equivalent group — it was- composed of an intact group of student 
in a business orientation class, 3) many students got their academics through 

■•, ; ■ ' ■ ■• ^ 139- ■ 
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regular classrooA procedures • Generally students spent only a half day on 
site due to the regular class load. The weariness of test taking at the end 
of the school year may have, contributed to the mixed effects • 

/ • .. ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ 
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■ .. Table E-10 • 
Impact Reported by Employers on Company Policies and Practices 



Amount of Impact Value of Impact 

No Some Much Don't Know/ Good Bad Don't Know/ 

Impact Rrea Impact ... Impact Impact No Answer Impact .. Impact Ro Answer 

Quality of employee work 6 ^ ' 2 

Amount of employee work 5 , 6 - 2 

Company hiring practices , ' 7 ' ^ ^ 5 

Company training practices ^ ^ ^ - . 



Other 



0 



7 


0 


7 


7 




7 


3 


■ 0 


■ 11 


8 


0' 


, 6. 


0 


- -0. 


0 
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Implemgntatlon Site F 

As can be seen froin Table 1 there were five EBCE students at Sitp F for 
whom" data were available. There were two seniors and three juniors, which 
included five white students and two males (three females) • . There were 
six students in the comparison group. This group of three seniors and three 
juniors included four males and two females 'and five whrte and one black 
students. 

^ ■ Hypotheses . There were eight hypotheses associated with student outcome 
data as a function of participating in EBCE and two hypotheses ■ associated 
with parent and employer interaction with EBCE: 

1) EBCE students will maintain (p < .10) their mastery in basic 
academic skills ; 

2) EBCE students will acquire increased (p < .10) mastery in career 
knowl*?cloe; - ^ 

3) EBCE students will^ acquire greater (p < .10) career maturity; 

( ■ • ■ 

-4) EBCE students will develop more positive (p < .10) attitudes 
toward learning environments; 

5) EBCE students will do as well (p < .10) in basic academic skills 
as comparison students enrolled in traditional high school programs; 

6) EBCE students will acquire greater (p < .10) "mastery in career 
knowledge than comparison students; 

7) EBCE students will acquire greater (p < .10) career maturity 
than comparison students; - 

' 8) EBCE .students will develop more positive (p < .10) attitudes toward 
learning environments than will comparison students; 
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9) Parents of EBCE students wil^l^ have positive attitudes toward the 
EBCE program; and 
10) Employers at EBCE experience sit^ will have po.sitive attitudes 
toward the EBCE program. 
Hypotheses 1 through^4 also have parallel stat^ents for the comparison stu- 
dents and consequently will be considered at theX^ame time as the EBCE 
hypotheses. 

Data/Procedures; Site F-l > Data used to evaluate) the first hypothesis 
were EBCE Students' scores on the Reading Comprehension (RC) and Arithmetic 
Concepts (AC) subtests of the CTBS. An analysis of var ianca lANOVA) pro- 
cedure was utilized to test the hypothesis about basic acad^emic skills. 
Parallel analyses were conducted on comparison group data. 

Results; Site F-1 . Table F-1 presents the statistics on the CTBS out- 
cojsies. EBCE students showed no significant gain on the RC subtest of the 
CTBS, but a significant loss was shown on the AC subtest. Table F-1 also 
presents the comparison! group statistics on CTBS' outcomes^ which indicates 
no significant gain on ythe RC subtest of the CTBS but a significant gain on 
trhe AC subtest, ' 



Table F-1 



Summary; Site F-1 . The first hypothesis was partially rejected; EBCE 
students maintained their mastery in -the basic academic skills area of read- 
ing compreliension but decreased in the area of arithmetic concepts. Simi- 
larly, comparison students also maintained their mastery in the basic academic 
skills area of reading comprehension, but increased . in the area of arith-v 
metic concepts, 144 



n 
X 



■ IIB 

Table F-1 
Site.F CTBS Data 
EBCE and Comparison Group 



EBCE Student s 

I 

Pre Post F 

5 5 
37.40 33.60 
6,43 11.46 



Pre post . F P 



2.560 >ao 



range 


27-43 


IS- 


-44 


CTBS-AC 








n 


5 




5 


X. 


22*60 


IS 


.80i 


s , 


6.88 


6 


.30 


range 


14-29 


13 


"27 


CTBS-AA 









6' 

35.67 
5.82 
28-41 



6 

37.33 
3.88 
32-43 



1.689 >.10 




<:.05 



6 

21.00 
2.28 

17-23 



6 

23.17 
2.14 

21-25 



5.249 ■ <.10 



(Test not administered pre or post.) 



range 



Data/Procedures; Site F^2 . Data used to evaluate the second hypothesis 
were EBCE student scores on tpe Competence Test of the CmI. I'he five sub- 
tests of the CMI Competence Test were 1) Knowing Yourself/ 2) Knowing About 
Jobs, 3) Choosing a Job, 4) Looking Ahead/ and 5) What Should They Do. 
An analysis of variance' (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypothesis 
^b'Out career . knowledge. Parallel 'analyses were conducted on comparison 
group data. 
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Results: Site F-2 , Table ?F-2 presents the statistics on the EBCE CMI 
Competence Test outcomes and comparison group outcomes.^ EBCE students 
showed no significant gains bUb ilisttadd ^llUWed a .significant loss on subtest 
2 of the CMI Competence Test. Comparison students showed no significant 
gains or losses. 

Table F-2 

Summary; Site F-2 . The second hypothesis was rejected. EBCE students 
did not acquire increased mastery in career knowledge and in fact/ showed . a 
significant loss on one . subtest similarly, the comparison students did not 
acquire increased mastery. 

,. * * * * * 

Data/Procedures: Site F-3 . Data used to evaluate the 'third hypothesis 
were EBCE student scores on the CMI Attitude Scale.. An ANOVA procedure was . 
used to, test the hypothesis about career maturity. Parallel analyses' 
were conducted on comparison group data. " ; 

Results: Site F-3 . 'Table F-3 presents the statistics on the EBCE CMI 
Attitude Sca.le outcomes and comparison group outcomes. .EBCE students did not 
acquire greater career maturity nor did comparison group students. 

.. ' Table F--3 

Summary: Site F-3 . The third hypothesis was rejected. EBCE students 
did not acquire greater career maturity as originally hypothesized. Com- 
parison group studerrtis also did not acquire greater career maturity. 

* . ★ -k * * 
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CMI-1 

ri 

X 



range 
CMi-2 
n 



Table F-2 
Site F CMI Compet/nVcG Data 
EljcK and ComparLson Group 



Pre 

■ 5 
14.40 
2.07 
13-18 



range 
CMI- 3 
n 
X 
s 

range 
CMI-4 
n 

X . 
s 

range 
CMI- 5 • 
n 
X 
s 



range 



5 

16.60' 
4.28 
11-20 



4.18 
8-19 



5 

13.20 
4.38 
8-17 



5 

11.20 
2.28 

9-15 



5 

14.80 
2.39 
11-17 . 



0.138 



5 

16.00 
4.13 
11-20 



13.00 1:^.20 



\ 

5.76 
4-19 



. 5 

14.20 
4.44 

8-19 



0.370 



> .25 



6,001 < .10 



0.010 >.25 



> .25 



5 

9.00 
3.00 
4-12 



3.612 >.10 



C ornparison Group 
Pre Post F 



6 

14.83 
2.40 
12-17 



6 

14.67 
1.97 
11-16 



0.034 >.25 



6 

17.17 
2.48 
13-20 



6 

18.33 
1.03 
17-19 



2.753 > .10 



6 6 0.455 

13.33 14.00 

1.51 2.28 

11-15 12-18 



> .25 



6 

14.83 
2,14 
12-18 



6 

15.00 
. 2.83 
11-18 



0.040 



> .25 



. 6 
9.85 
4.45 
1-13 



6 

11.33 
1.'21 
10-13 



0.828' >.25 
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Table F-3. 
Site F CMI Attitude Data 
EDCS and Comparison Group, 



E3CE Students Compel rison Group 



Pre Post F p Pre Post F P 

0,052 >.25 6 6 0.299 > •25 

35.33 36.83 
8.26 . 3.37 

24-46 32-40 / ; 

: , • ^. ^ r 



n 


5 


5 0 


X 


37.40 ' 


37.00 


s;.; S 


5.81 


4.64 


range 


il«44 


29-40 



Dat^/Procedures; Site F-4 . Data used -to evaluate the fo,urth hypothesis 
were EBCE student scores on the ASA instrument. An ANOVA procedure was used 
to test the hypothesis about attitudes toward learning environments. 
Parallel analyses were conducted on comparison group data. The four sub- 
scores of the ASA were Attitudes toward 1) Education in General, 2) School 
Curriculum, 3) School Resources, and 4) School Counseling. The composite 
score provided a measure of attitude towards the total learning environment^ 
Since the ASA utilizes a Likfert-type format for item responses with ^ some 
items possessing reversed polarity, subsc^le wc^ighted points rather than 
actual response scores were analyzed. 

Results: Site F-4. Table F-4 pj ovents the statistics on^ the EBCE ASA 
outcomes. EBCE students showed no significant gains in attitude on any 
.subtests of the ASA or on the total test score." Comparison students showed 
•significant gains on subtests 1 and 3 of ^ths ASA. 



Table' F-4 * ' : - 



Summary : Site F-4 . The, fourth .hypo thesis was rejected for all parts 
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Table F-4 
Site F ASA Data 
EBCE and Comparison 'Group 



2^A-1 
n 

X, 
s 

range 
ASA- 2 
n 

X . 
s 

range 
ASA- 3 
n 
X 

a 

range 
' ASA-4 

n 
X 

s 

range 
ASA-Totai: 



Pre 

5 

31.00 
2.92 
27-34 



EBCE Students 



Post 



Comparison Group 
Pre Post F 



5 

29.00 
3.39 

26-34 



0.930 



> .25 



5 

27.00 
5.34 

23-35. 



5 

29.20 
3.27 
26-34 



4.654 < .10 



5 

20.80 
.3.11 
18-25 



5 

20.20 
0.84 
19-21 



0.194 > .25 



5 

20.20 
2.59 
17-24 



. 5 
20.20 
2.59 
17-23 



0.000 >.25 



5 5 0.184 > .25 5 5 10.766 

33.40 34.00 32.80 37.60 

2.07 4.47 ' 4,66 2.61 

31-36- 27-39 ■ ' 27-38 34-41 



< .05 



5 5 0.790 

17.20 14.60 

3.11 4.72 

13-20 9-20 



> .25 



5 

19-60 
4.22 
15-25 



5 

20.60 
4.16 
14-24 



0.769 >.25 



n 

* - X 

range 



5 . . 5 0.466 

102.40 97.80 

7.13 9.52 

95-114^ 85-108 



> .25 



5 5 3.903 

99.60 107 .60 

13.61 8.20. 
87-121 100-121 



>.10 
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and the totality for EBCE students. EBCE students did not acquire more 
positive attitudes toward various aspects cf education nor toward the total 
learning environment^ Comparison students / however / did acquire more 
positive attitudes toward Education in General and toward School Resources. 

* * it * ie 

Data/Proc6dures : Site F-5 , Data used to evaluate the fifth hypothesis 
were students* scores on the Reading Comprehension (RC) and Arithmetic 
Concepts (AC) subtests of the CTBS. An analysis of variance (ANOVA) proced- 
ure was utilized to test the hypothesis cibout basic academic skills. 

Results: Site Table F-5 presents the statistics on the CTBS out- 

comes. EBCE and comparison group students were comparable on pretest scores 
and on posttest scores on both s;^tests. Analysis of gain scores (posttest 
scores minus pretest scores; showed significant differences across both 
CTBS subtests. However, EBCE decreases coupled with comparison group in- 
creases resulted in significant differences appearing in the gain scores 
analyses. . ' . '> 

Table F-5 

. Summary: Site The fifth hypothesis was not rejected; EBCE 

students did as well as the comparison students in Reading Ccniprehension and 
Arithmetic Concepts. . - . ■ ^ 

★ if * * , * 

\ . • 

Data/Procedures: Site F-6 . Data used to evaluate the sixth hypothesis 
were students' scores on the Competence Test of the CMI. The five subtests 
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Table F-5 
Site F dTBS Data 
EBCB vs. Comparison 



Pre Post ( Post - Pre ) 

EBCE , • "^ "GQinp, EBCE Comp , E3CE Comp, 

CTBS-RC 





. 5 






6 ' 


5 


6 


5 


6 


X 


37.40 






35.67 


33.60 


37.33.. 


-3.80 


1.67 


s . ' 


6.43 






5.82 


11.46 


3 .88 


5.31' 


J . 14 






0 


.220 




0.57 




4.524 




p ^ 




> 


•25 




> .25 




< .10 




CTBS-AC 


















h 


5 






6 


5 


6 


... 5 


6 


X 


22.60 






21.00 


18.80 


23.17 


-3.80 


2.17 


s 


6.6b 






2.28 , 


6.30 


2.14 


3.03 


2.32 






0 


.292 




2.577 




13.733 




? 

1 




> 


.25 




> .10 




< .01 





^ CTBS-AA 
n 
X 
s 
F 
P 



(Tests not administered.) 



' of the CMI Competence Test were 1) Knowing Yourself, 2) Knowing About Jobs, 
3) Choosing a Job, 4)'Lookinq Ahead, and 5) What Should Thf^y Do. An analysis 
of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilize'c^ to test the hypothesis about 
career knowledge, 

ResXilts : Site F-6 . Table F-6 presents the^ statistics on the CMI 
Competence Test Outcomes. EBCE and comparison grc^p studen*:s were equivalent, 
on all pretes^t and posttest scores on all five subt^^^s. Analysis* of gain 
socres indicated significant differences on subtest 2,\ 

■ , . ■ \ 
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Table F-6 
Site F CM I Competence Data 
EBCE vs. Comparison 





Pre 




Post 




(Post Pre) 




EBCE 


Comp . 






EBCE 


Comp. 


CMI-1 














n 


5 


6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


X 


14.40 


14.83 


14.80 


14.67 


0.40 


'0 . 17 , 


s 


2.07 * 


2.40 


2.39 


1.97 


2.41 


2.23 


F 


0.100 




0.010 




0.164 






> . ZD 




^ .ZD 




> .25 




CMI-2 
















5 


6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


X 


16.60 


17.17 


ie.oo 


18.33 


-0.60 


1.17 


s 


4.28 


2.48 


4.18 


1.03 


0.55 


1.72 


F 


0.076 




1.774 




4.7/78 




P 


> . 25 








<.10 




CMI-3 














n 


a 


. 6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


X 


13.00 


13.33 


13 .20 


14.00 


6.20 


0.67 


s 


4,18 


1.51 


4.76 


2. 28 


4.44 


2.42 


F 


0.034 




0.099 




0.049 




P 


> . 25 




-> .ZD 




>.25 




CMI-4 














ri - 


5 


6 


5 \ 


6 


5 "' 


6 


X 


13.20 


14.83 . 


/ 14.20 


15.00 


1.00 


0.17 




4.38 


, 2.14 


4.44 , 


2.83 


3.67 


2.04 


F 


0.657 




0.132 




0.228 




P ^ 


> . 25 




. z D 




>.25 




CMI-5 














n 


"5 


6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


X 


11.20 


9.83 


9.00 


11.33 


-2.20 


1.50 


s 


2.28 


4.45 


3.00 


. 1.21 


2.59 


4.04 


F 


0.383 




\ 3.084 




3.103 




P 


> .25 




>.10 




> .10 
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Summary; Si.te Hypothesis six was rejected; EBCE students did not 

acquire greater mastery in career knowledge as coropared to comparison group 
s^.udents. Inspection of the data for subtest 2 (also see Table F-2) indicates 
that althoug I cc^parison group students started slightly higher than EBCE 
students, comparison .students demonstrated a slight growth and EBCE students 
exhibited a significant decline in scores. Consequently, the gain score 
analysis resulted in significance.' 

***** 

Pata/Pro":edures : Site F-7 . Data used to evaluate the seventh hypothesis 
were students* scores on- the CMI Attitude Scale.' An ANOVA procedure was used 
to test the hypothesis about career maturity. 

Results : Site F-7 . Table F-7 presents the statistics on the CMI Attitude 
Scale outcomes. EBCE students did not acquire , greater career' maturity than 
the comparison students. EBCE and comparison students* scores wer^ equivalent 
on the pretests and on the posttests. Analysis of gain scores indicated no 
significant differences. 



Table F-7 
Site F 'CMI Attitude Data 
r'BCE vs. CoTiparison 







Pre 






Po-;t 




(Post 


- Pre) 




EBCE 




CoiTiP . 


EBCE 




Conip. 


'. EBCE 


Comp. 


n 


5 




6 


5 




6 


5 


6 


X 


37,40 




35.33 


37.00 




36.83 


-0.40 


1.50 


s 


5.81 




.8.26 


4.64 




3.37 


3.91 


6.72 


F 




0.220 






0.005 




0. 


309 . • 


P 




> .25 






> .25 




> . 


25 
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summary; Site The seventh hypothesis was rejected; EBCE students 

did not acquire greater career 'maturity than the comparison group students 

as originally hypothesized. 

***** 

Data/Procedures: Site F-8 .. Dr>V. : s: d to evaluate the eighth hypothesis 
•were students" scores on the ASA ^.^^s^ r^iriient. An ANOVA procedure was used 
to test the hypothesis about attitv .:-.- t r^ard learning environments. The 
four subscores of the ASA were Atif-ii->. toward 1) Education in General, 
2) School Curriculum, 3) School Resource and 4) School Counseling. The 
composite score provided a measure of attitude towards the total learning 
environment. Since the ASA utilizev;; a Likert-type format for item responses 
with some. Items possessing reversed polarity, subscale weighted points rather 
than actual response scores were analyzed. 

Results; • Site F-8 . .Table F-8 presents the statistics on the ASA out- 
comes of EBCE vs. the comparison group. EBCE and comparison students . were 
equivalent on all pretest scores but significantly different on subtest 4 of 
the posttest (comparison students having higher scores}. The analysiis of 
gain scores indicated a significant difference on SjUbtest 3. , 

r • ■ ■ - . . ■ • • . ■ • 

\: . 

. ^ ^ - Table F.~8 . ' 

' ■ .. ■ 

Summary: Site F-8 . Inspection of the statistics presented in Table F-8 
and in Table .F-4 -shows that^ TBCE students made no . significant gains or losses 
while compcirison students made no significant losses but did. make signifi- 
cant gains on Parts 1 and 3. However^ the loss made by EBCE students on 
Part 4, coupled with gain evidenced by the comparison students, is reflected 
in the significant difference found in the post score analyses for Part 4. 
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Table F-B 
- Site F ASA Data 
EBCE vs. Comparison 



Pre Post ( Post - Pre) 



EBCE Comp, EBCE Comp._ EBCE Coinp> 

ASA-1 

n . 5 5 5 5 5 5 

X 31.00 27.00 29.00 29.20 -2.0o' 2.20 

s 2.91 5.34 3.39 3.27 ' 4.64 2,28 

F 2.162 0.010 3.303 

p >.iO >.25 '>.10 

ASA-2 ^ 

: 5 5 ' 5 5 5 5 

X 20.80 20.20 20.20 20.20 -0.60 0.00 

s 3.11 2.59 0.84 2.59 3.05 3.24 

F 0^109 . O.OOb 0.091 

■ p > .25 > .25 > .2^ 

ASA-3 

n 5 5 5 5 5 5 

X 33.40 32.80 34.00 37.60 0.60 . 4.80 

s 2.07 4.66 4.47 2.61 . 3.13 3.27 

F " 0.069 2.418 4.302 ' 

p > .25 ' > .10 . < .10 

ASA'-4 

n 5 ' 5 . 5 5 5 5 

X . .17.20 19.60 14.60 20.60 -2.60 1.00 

s 3.11 4.22 4.72 4.16 6.54 2.55 

F . 1.047 ' /4.545 1.314 ^ 

'p- >.25 <.10 ->'T~2^~~ — ^ 

ASA Total 

n 5 5 5 5 5 5 

X ' 102.40 99.60 9>.80 107.60 ' -4.60 8.00 

s 7.13 13.61 9.52 8.20 15.08 9.06_ 

. F 0.166 3.038 2.566 

p V >.25 ^> .10 - > .10 
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Similarly, the slight gain by EBCE students on Part 3 and the significant gain 
by cOTiparison students on Part 3 resulted in the significant outcome found 
in the gain score analysis on Part 3. 

***** 
Data/Procedures; Site F-9 . The data used to test the ninth hypothesis 
were from the results of a Parent Opinion Survey which was mailed out to 
EBCE parents in June, 1976. Responses from five parents were received and 
tabulated. 

Results: Site F-9 . Most parents who responded were very positive to- 
wards all aspects of. the EBCE program. All parents were enthusiastic about 
the amount of opportunity the career education program provided their sons 
and daughters for learning about occupations. Only one parent (20%) felt 
that EBCE offered their children more opportunity for general learning; 
parents rated the approaches to learning used in the EBCE program from poor 
to excellent with. one parent (20%) falling in each category. Almost all 
parent respondents (80%) thought that their son or daughter liked the career 
education program much better than past school experiences and all except 
one indicated that they would allow their child to participate in EBCE if 
they had this choice to make again. 

All of the parents felt that the greatest strengths of the EBCE pro- 
gram were on-the-job experiences of students. Three parents who. responded 
to the questionnaire stated that they felt the . weaTcnesses of the EBCE pro-' 
gram were as follows: lack of parent- teacher communication; thirteen weeks 
at one site was too long; and that it replaced classroom learning. . 

Three of the five parents (60%) surveyed thought that the EBCE program 
had had a good effect on helping their children in the formation pf career 
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plans. Three parents also thought that their sons and daughters were much 
more motivated to learn in the EBCE program than they were in traditional 
schools. 

Parents also mentioned that they had noticed positive changes in 
their sons and daughters that might be attributed to participation in the 
EBCE program. These changes included: 1) being more responsible, 2) develop • 
ing realistic job expectations, 3) being happier working than in school. 
Two parents mentioned that they had not noted any negative changes in their 
children that might have resulted from participation in the EBCE program. 
One parent' felt that his child's school work had suffered^ and another stated 
that extra-curricular activities were limited. 

I 

Three of the five parents (60%) believed that their son or daughter 
talked with them "almost daily" about what was going on in the career 
education program; two (40%) stated tl^^t xthoy had had frequent or very 
frequent contact with EBCE staff members. Three of the five respondents 
(60%) had attended at least two or more meetings during the school year 
where other parents of EBQE students were present. Most parents (80%; n=4) 
were definitely sure that they had received enouch iniformation about their 
children's progress in the EBCE program* 

Three of the parents contacted (60%) rated the general quality of the 
EBCE program staff as very good or excellent. Three (60%) indicated con- 
fidence in the occupcitional plans of^ their sons or /daughters , where such 
plans existed*; however, two of the parents (40%) stated that, their son or 
daughter had made no firm occupational plans at the time of the survey. All 
parents believed that their son or daughter would be attending college one 
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year after graduating from high school. 

Parents believed that the EBCE program had enabled their children to 
learn a number of things which they (parents) felt were highly important. 
Parents rated the ability to think through and solve problems as the most 
important type of learning and further indicated that EBCE was highly 
effective in fostering this learning. Also, parents felt the following 
were important: 

being punctual and organizing their time, 

assuming responsibility for themselves, 

making decisions and following through, , 
- communicating with others in a mature way, 
being aware of more career opportunities, 
working with others, 
evaluating their own work , 
performing basic academic skills, 
liaving a positive attitude tov;ards self, 
having a positive attitude towards learning, and 
."??>proving interpersonal and social skills. 

Parents were also asked about where they had first heard about EBCE. 
Sources of initial information about EBCE most frequently mentioned by 
parents were the counselors (three mentions) and also the Board of Trust 
meeting (one mention). Whan parents were asked which kinds of students they 
thought 'would benefit most from a career education, there seemed to be little 
consensus of opinion among the four parents who responded to the item. 
Parents thought that a career education could benefit all students, below 
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average students/ those with good grades/ and those undecided about careers. 

Summary; Site Hypothesis 9 was not rejected; most parents of EBCE 

students did have positive attitudes toward the EBCE program. 

* * * ' ★ it 

Data/Procedures; Site F~10 . The data used to test this hypothesis were 
gathered from the Employer Qu ??t:- onuaj^re which was sent to employers by Site 
F star ' in May and June of 1976* 

An instrument was developed (See Appendix F) in qrder to collect data 
for the purposes of this study. Twelve (12) experience sites were randomly 
selected to be surveyed from a list of active experience sites for the Fl'76 
school year. The employer at each experience site received a questionnaiiTe 
in' the mail which was returned after jompletion to AEL. 

Re faults; Site F-10 . Most employers were very receptive. They compli- 
mented EBCE strengths and offered suggestions for program improvement. 
Fiffv-eight percent (n-7) o em loyers rated the EBCE program as being 

mod raxely effective to very effective, and 67% {n=8) believed that their 
organization would continue to participate in the EBCE program in coming 
years. (Two of the remaining employers were unsure of^ their organization's 
continued participation in the EBCE program.) ' 

Eight of the 12 employers (67%) felt that the EBCE staff had provided 
them with the nece^s^^ry information to direct students' activities. Nine 
■employers (7 5%) belie\ed that the EBCE program functioned as they had been 
initially led to believe.\ 

Eighty--three percent of the employers {n=10) believed that the EBCE stu- 
dents who had been placed with them were interested in their organization. 
Employers indicated that students placed at their sites frequently spent 
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time in actively performing site activities, talking with experience site 
personnel/ and observing site activities. 

Experience site personnel often rendered various supportive services 
to EBCE* students. The following services were frequently rendered to stu* 
dents by employers: 1) supervision of students in the performance of job- 
related tasks (n=6), 2) talking about activities at the job site {n=^ll) , 
3) talking about job opportunities {n-3) , 4) helping plan students', assign- 
ments (n=6) , and 5) evaluating individual students' assignments (n=6) . 

(For a more detailed breakdown of services rendered by employers to EBCE 

students, see Table F-lOa.) . 

Table F-lOa 

e 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Forty-two percent of the employers (n=5) believed that the greatest 
strength of the EBCF program was the opportunity it gave students to pursue 
their interest areas . They felt EBCE was an important means of exposing 
students to the world of work, enabling them to explore different careers 
and aiding them in career decision-making . Most of the employers did not 
suggest specific changes to-be made in FV'77 to ameliorate any program 
weaknesses. However, one employer felt that the program took students 
away from classroom learning activities- 

Almost all employers reported favorable reactions toward EBCE students 
from employees and top-level management. Eighty- three percent (n=10) of 
employers' comments mentioned favorable reactions toward EBCE students 
from employees f and 50% (n=6) of employers' comments mentioned ^ favorable 
reactions toward EBCE students from top-level management. 

o 
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Table F-lOa 

Su^pcrtivo Servicea Presided by Snployers to 2BCS Students 

Service Frovided 

Supervision of students in job-related lasks 
Talkinq about job site activities 
Talking about job opportunities 
Helping plan students' assignments 
Evaluating indivj.dual students' assignments 
Talking about students' personal problems 
Tutoring in an academic area 
Assisting students in non- job-related assignments 



■re quently Occasionally 

6 ^ 

II 0 

J 9 

6 2 

1 .5 „.^. 

I 5 

" 2 6 
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Fifty-eight percent of the respondents (n=7) believed that ^CE students 
■presence at their experience site had positive impact on the amouAt of work 
performed by regular employees; 58% of the employers believed that] EBCE . 
students had also had positive impact oh the quality of work performed 
by regular employees. A positive effect on' company training practices 
was noted by 17% {n=2) of employers, and 8% {n=l) • thought tha c there was 1 a 
similar effect on company hiring practices. Many respondents perceived no 
impact v/hatsoever on company polici^ and practices, (For a more detailed 
breakdown .of the answers to this question, see Table F-lOb,) 



Table F~10b 



Summary: Site F-10 . Hypothesis #10. was not rejected; the majority of 
experience site resource persons and contact persons at various levels of 
their organizations had positive, attitudes toward the EBCE program. 

* *★.*.* 

. Site F Summary . • Parent and employer data at Site F indicated a success 
ful implementation and community utilization. Student outcome data, however 
reflected mixed or. neutral impact. These outcome patterns may well be a 
function of several factors. EBCE staff partibipated in EBCE only on a part 
time basis — part time _ over and above their full-time responsibilities in 

q 

the school! A mixed mode of weekly scheduiings allowed students to be in 

the community and/or school for variable periods. The program was in opera- 

* * . 

tion only, one term. Some AEL materials werfe not used or had bedn adopted to 

fit the local situation (e.g.. Activity Sheets and the Cross Reference Cata- 
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-logs) . The numbers of students in the Comparison and EBCE groups were small 

■ ' ■ 

Finally/ the battery of outcome instruments may well have beeni insensitive 

/■ ' " ' 'j ' 

to changes occurring within the students. 



Table .F4^b 

Impact Reported by Employers on Compan^.Policios and Practices' 



Amount of Impact . ' V ' Value of Impact., „ 

' No Some Much Don't Know/. Good- Bad Don't Know/' 

Impact Area ' •- Impact Impact Impact No -Answer Impact ' Impact No Answer 

Qijality of employee work 4 ' 6. 0.2 7 C 5 

Amount of employee worlc 4 5 1 2 "! 0 5 

.Company hiring practices , 6 , .0 '0 6 1 ■ . 4 ■ 7 

Company training practices ■ 5 2 0 , 5 , . 2 . 0 ^ 10 

Other 0 0 0.0 0 ■ 0 ' '0 
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SUMMARY 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory's (AEL) Experience-Based Career 
Education (EBCE.) program has been in existence for over four, years. ^ Orig-- 
inally the project was funded, by the^ United States Office of Education 
{USOE)' .and later by the National Institute of Education (NIE) . Based on a 
USOE directive, AEL developed a program that would be a comrtiunity-based 
experientially-oriented educational alternative for high school students. ^ 
V; .The first year of operation of the AEL/EBCE program was devoted to the 
development and trial of key components of the AEL/EBCE model. The second 
year of operation was. spent in. revising system components into an integrated 
transportable product. - The third year of operation was spent in refinement 
of all sub-systems and materials and a field test of the system. at a local 
high school- The fourth year of operation was devoted to . implementation of 
the AEL/EBCE program at sites around the country. 

This- Valuation report, focused on outcome data pertaining -to students, 
parents, and employers collected at the demonstration and, implementation 
sites. Besides the demonstration site located at AEL, implementation sites 
were located in Bremen, Georgia; Crowley, Louisiana; Ames, Iowa; Staten 

Island, Ithaca and North Syracuse, New York. In order that anonymity remain 

\ 

among sites, the six implementation sites were randomly assigned an alpha- 
betical designation for purpores of data analysis. 

The primary objective -ct evaluation activities during FY'76 was to 
provide valid and reliable evidence of the effectiveness of the EBCE program. 
Program objectives were identified, and hypotheses were formed around which 
a research design was d^iveloped. Statistical analyses were selected to. 

■ ■ : 167 
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test the main effects and other effects associated with each hypothesis. j 
'Descriptive statistics were used to describe groups and univariate analysis • \ 
of Vcuriance was used to measure gains within a given group (if appropriate) 
and to determine whether differences between groups within a site existed 
for, basic academic skills mastery, career knowledge, career maturity, and 
attitude towards learning environment variables. An alpha- value of *ip or. 
less was determined to be satisfactory to 'warrant assumption of the existence 
of a significant difference. 

In order to assess the effectiveness of EBCE as a viable alternative 
to traditional secondary education, staff at the implementation sites cooper- 
ated in establishing comparison groups of students (when possible) and 
tested both the EBCE and comparison students on a battery on instruments . 
Data were gathered from these groups through the administration of the fol- 
lowing instruments: 

a) Student Information Questionnaire (SIQ) - an instrument used to 
' provide baseline data oh student characteristics. 

b) Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) - a standardized test 

of basic academic performance which contained reading comprehension, 
arithmetic concepts, and arithmetic applications subtests. 

c) ■ Career Maturity Inventory > (CMI) - a standardized instrument which 
> . . contained a career attitude scale and five subtests] 

of career-related comperencies. i ' 



of several areas 



d) Assessment of s\:udent Attitudes (ASA) - an instrument which 

assessed students' attitudes^ and opinions toward their academic 

/\ / ■ \ , . . . 

and career education program^. 
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The SIQ was administered to all groups at the beginning of their EBCE 
program. The CTBS/ QAl, and ASA were administered in a pre^post fashion.. 
One. of the implementation sites (A) operated the program during both semes- 
ters (as. did the AEL demonstration site), while the other five implementation 
sites (B through F) operated the program only during the second semester. • 
Site B administered the battery of instruments once (about mid-semester) 
and sites C and D did not have a comparison group. Site F did not administer 
the CTBS Arithmetic Application^ subtest during either the pretest or post- 
test period to either EBCE or comparison students. 

Although students were the main group affected by the EBCE program^ < 
other respondent groups were also impacted by its implementation and subse- 
quent o|^eration. Parents and employers^ were two such groups who were ad- 
mini^ererl instrument's to determine their attitudes toward the EBCE program. 

Staff at the implementation sites cooperated in the management of the data 

■/ - . ' 

colleotiCn system and procedures for both groups. 

Analysis of variance procedures on student data and *5ubsequent statisti- 
cal comparisons revealed results that generally favored the EBCE program but 
were variable across the demonstration and implementation sites. Table 2 
provides a summary of the significant outcomes on the various . subtests of 
the testing ^battery. 



Table 2 



Positive changes in attitudes 'toward various aspects of the learning environ- 
ment (as measured by the ASA) was evidenced at most c.': the sites. slmilarlyr 
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Table 2 

Summary of Significant Student Outcomes 



Sites 







AEL 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


X F 


CMI Attitude 


• a 










. 10+ 


4* 


. ■4' 




b 












. 4* 


4* 


■ 


c 












^. 


















05* 






e 




■y 










4^ 


CMI--1 


a 




01+ 






y. ' 


4' 


4* 




b 




10- 








4* 






c 




01** 








4* 


4* 








- — 








4* 


4' . 




e 




01 








4* 




CMI--2 


a 








4* 




10- 


10- 




b 




-I-/ 








05- 


4' 




c 










- - 


4; 


- ' ; 4^ 




d 












> 


4^ . 




e 












y ■ 


10 


CMI-3 , 


a 












05- 


■ ^ 




lb 




■ y . 








Oi-^ 


4* 




c. 












4' 


41 - 




d 






4^ 






05* 


4* 




e 












4/ 


f 


CMI-4 


a 




- 05+ 




4* 




•05- 


4*. 


- * 


^ b 












oi>^ 


4, 




c 




4^ 








05* 


■4' 




d 






■ 4* 






01* 


■4' 




e 




0.5 - 








4' 




CMI-5 • 


a 




4* 




. 4* 


,4' 




4' 


* 


b 












001- 


4' 




c 




05** 








10* 


4' 


■ ' \- 


d 






4' 






.001* 


4/ 




e 




05 








05 


4/ 


^,CTBSrrRC 


a 


7 






■ 05+ 






"y . 




b 




,p - 








05- 






c 




4' ' 








10* 


.4; 








4' 








01* 


4' 




e 




T 








05 


10 


GTBS-AC 


a 


. • V 






■ 4' 


' 


4' . 


05- 




b 




10+ 








4' 


10+ 




c 




H' 








10* 






d 




05** 


05** 






4' 






e 




. ? 








05 


. 01 
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Table 2 (cont'd) 



Sites 



• 




AEL 


A 


B 




D 


E 


F 


CTBS-AA 


a 


'\! 


10+ 






H' 








b 




T 








T 






c 
















• 


d 






05** 












e 












. y • 






a 


01+ 


0001+ 




v 




01+ 






b 














:. 10- 




c 




os--^- 














d 












10+ 






e 




001 








01 




ASA- 2 


. a 


T . 


0001+ 








H' 






b . 


















c 




05** 








H' 






d 






05* 








4/ 




e 




.05 






• 




• Y 


ASA«3 


a 




001+ 




05+ 


. 05- 


05+ 


4/ 




b 








— 






( : f 




c 




\if » 








• H' 






d 


•- 


10* 














e 




10 








05 


10 


"a5a-4 


a 




01+ 








10+ 






b 


















c 














4^ 




d 




05* 








10* 


10** 




e 




05 








4/ 


4^ 


ASA Total 




10+ 


0001+ 




05+, 




05+ 






b 




T 








V - 






c 














4/' * 




d 




10* 


10* 






10* 






e 




01 








05 




a = Experimental 


pre 


to post 


difference 


i (gain 


+r loss 


-) 







b = Comparison pre to post difference (gain +, loss -) . 
n = E vs C on pretests (* E > C, ** C > E) 
d E vs C on posttests {* E > C, ** C > E) 
e = E vs C on change (absolutes) 
V = no significant difference 

Blank spaces in Table indicate data not available under research design 
utilized and therefore, statistical analyses not conducted, * 
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positive gains or significant differences in favor of EBCE' were evidenced 
in the area of attitudes related to career maturity. Mixed results occurred 
in the basic skills areas and in the career knowledge/competence areas. 
The test coordinator at Site E indicated that weariness of test taking and 
completion anxiety had undo_ubtediy contributed to the negative results 
relative to EBCE and comparison students performances on the CMI Competence ■ 
Test. This 100-minute portion of the test battery was the last administered 

As evidenced in previous evaluations of the EBCE prograin, parents and 
employers were again positively oriented towards EBCE. While parents at 
all of the sites were somewhat exuberant . about EBCE's contribution to their 
children's development, employers displayed more reserved opinions. Employ- 
ers indicated more" perceived weaknesses in. the programs than did- parents; 
- . — . ^ . \ 

this finding probably being a function of employers more direct involvement 
with the program. . ' ^ 

\ ■ ' - 

In conclusion^ although the results were not similar across all sites - 
the evidence does favor EBCE. Consequently, the implementation of EBCE. as 
a viable alternative to the traditional seicondary programs has been demon- 
strated. V ■ 
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APPENDIX A ^ 
STUDENT. .INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
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STUDENT INFORMATION QUESTIO^INAIKE: 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
Charleston, V/est Virginia 



The Experienced-Based Career Education (EBCE) program is in need of . 
certain -information in order that a valid interpretation can be made of 
evaluative data. This questionnaire was. designed to obtaija_sorne_jgf th^^ 
infomation. The information which you provide will not be identified with , 
your -name in published reports, but will be coded such that group information 
can be obtained. Although the information requested is highly important for 
a valid interpretation,. feel free to omit any question which is personally 
objectionable. 

174 - ' 
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NAME 
SCHOOL 



. DATE 

CITY S TATE 



1. Are you: 

l~l Male 

□ 

Female ■ ' 

2. Are you: 

O Black / 
[3 Oriental 

pi Spanish Descent (Chicano, Puerto/Rican, etc.) 

/ / ■ 

1 \ Native American 



/ 

I 



( I Other (specify) 



3. VJhat, is your current grade level (as of September, 1975)? 
Q 10th. grade 

ri 11th. grade ^ 
Q]l2ch. grade 
.4. Vfhat is your birth date? 
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What is your father's highest leval of formal education Gompleted? 

_ ' ' . ■ , ■ "\ 

1 I None 

Q Elementary School 

Q Some High School j 
{"] High School Graduate ; . 

r-^ Some post-secondary (for example, some college, junior collegei 
LJ business school, trade or technical school) 

,Q graduate (four-year degree) 

j I Some graduate vork 

I I Advanced degree (specify) . 



What is your mother's highest level of fo^rm^ education completed? 

\ 1 None ■ .\ 

I { Elf=^mentary School • . 

\ I Some High School 

. Q High School Graduate 

Some post-secondary (fof example, some college, junior college 
LJ business school, trade or technical . sphoQl) 

j I College graduate^ (four-year degree) 

I I Some graduate work 

Q Advanced degree (specify) 



How many of your brothers and sisters dropped out of school? 



None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five or More 
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What are yoior long-range goals? Check only one- 

I, CLERICP.L such as ban]< teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, mail 
carrier, ticket aga:ic 

2- CRAFTSMAN such as baker, automobile mechanic, machinist, painter^ 
plumber, telephone installer, carpenter 

3. FARMER, FARM MANAGER 

4. HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE 

5. lABORER such as construction worker, car washer, sanitary worker, 
farm laborer ^ I 

6. MA^IAGER, ADMINISTRATOR such as sales manager, office manager, .school 
administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, government Official 

7. MILITARY such as career officer, enlisted man or woman in the armed 
forces 

8. OPERATIVE such as meat cutter; assembler; machine operator; welder;,, 
taxicab, bus, or truck driver; gas station attendant 

9^ PROFESSIONAL such as accountant, artist, cl-rgyman, dentist, physician, 
registered nurse, engineer, lawyer, librarian, teacher, writer, 
scientist, social worker, actor, actress 

10. PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as 'ownet of a small business, contractor, 

restaurant owner 
^ ■ 

II, PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, policeman or guard, sheriff, 
fireman . - 

12. SALES such as salesman, sales clerk, advertising or insurance agent, 
real estate broker 

13. SERVICE such as barber^beautician, practical nurse, private 
household worker, janitory waiter 

14. TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical or dental technicijan, computer 
programmer ^ ' 



15-. OTHER (specify) 
16. DON'T KNOW 
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What do you expect to be doing one year after completing high school? 
{ 1 V7orking full-time 

P] Entering an apprenticeship or on-the-job training program 

|~| Going into regular military services or to a service academy 

Being a full-time homemaker 

[^Attending a vocational, technical, trade or business school 

I I Taking academic courses at junior or community college 

j — I Taking technical or vocational subjects at a junior or community 
college 

I I Attending a four-year college or university 
I 1 Working part-time 

rn other (travel, take a break, no plans/ 
VThat is your major field of study? 
I 1 General Curriculum 
I I Vocational Education Curriculum 
I I College Preparatory Curriculum 
Other (specify) . 



/' 

\ 
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!!• Under FATHER, circle the one number that best describes the work done by 
your father (or male guardian). Under MOTHER; circle the one number 
that best describes the work done by your mother (or female guardian) . 
The exact job may not be listed but circle the one that comes closest* 
If either of your parents is out of work, disabled, retired, .or 
deceased, mark the kind of work that he or she used to. do. 

(Circle one number in each column.) 

Father Mother 



CLERICAL such as bank teller, bookkeeper, 
secretary, typist, mail carrier, ticket 
agent , . 01 . 



CRAFTSMAN such as baker, automobile mechanic, 
irachinist, painter, plumber, telephone 
installer, carpentf^r 



02. 



FARMER, FARM rWJAGER. . 03 , 

HOMEr-iz^R OR HOUSEWIFE, 04. 



.01 

.02 
.03 
.04 



LABORER such as construction worker, ca^ washer, 
sanitary worker, farm laborer 1 



05, 



.05 



r^NAGER, ADMINISTRATOR such as sales manager, office 
manager, school administrator, buyer, restaurant 
manager, government official 06. 

MILITARY such as career officer, enlisted man or woman 
in the armed forces 07. 

OPERATIVE such as meat cuttur; assembler; machine 

operator; welder; taxicab, bus, or tirack driver; 
- gas station attendant • • 



.06 



.07 



.08 



PROFESSIONAL such as accountant, artist, clergyman, 
dentist, physician, registered nurse, engineer, 
lawyer, librarian, teacher, writer, scientist, 
social worker, actor, actress : 



.09. 



PROPRIETOR OR OV/NER such as owner of a small business ^ 
^contractor, restaurant owner 10 



.09. 



.10 



PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, policeman or guard, 
sheriff / fireman . . 11. - 



.11 



SALES such as salesman, sales clerk, advertising or 

insurance agent, real estate broker 12 '. . . ,12 



SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse, 

private household worker, janitor, waiter 13, 

TECHNIC^'L such as draftsman, medical or dental ! 
technician, computer programmer. 14. 



1.7 9 
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C0MPRFHEN5IVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
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Name of Instrume. ^ : Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills*^ (CTBS) 

Rationale/Objective : The CTBS were designed to pro* de improved measure- 
ment of the extent to which individual stuient have developed basic 
academic skills. There are four levels of the tests with alternate 
forms for each level- 

Item Content : Tlie CTBS battery booklet (Level 4) includes tests in four 

basic skills areas: reading, language, arithmetic, and study skills. 
\ The four areas are divided into 10 separately- timed .tests , each 
\ utilizing a mui "tziple-choice item format. The 10 tests of the CTBS 
\ and a brief description are as follows:- 

Test 1 ~ Reading Vocabulary . This 40-item test -provides a measure- 
ment of a student's ability to select the word that has the 
best' meaning. 

Test 2 - Reading Comprehension . This 45-item test is composed of 
blocks of items which test the reading of such selections as 
articles, stories, poems, and letters. 

/ . 

Test" 3 - Language Mechanics .. This 25-item test measures a student's 
' ability to punctx^»ate and capitalize. 

Test 4 - Language Expression . This 30-item test measures the 
correctness and effectiveness of expression. 

Te st 5 - Lar-g id ge Spelling - This 30-item test measures the student's 
abilit/ to recognize correct and incorrect spelling of woi"ds. 

Tvrst o - Aritrjnetic Computation , This test' consists /of 48 items 
equally distributed among the four arithmetic operations: 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Test 7 - Arithmetic Concepts , "^^^^^is— BJQ'-item test measures, the student's 
ability, to recognize and/or apply the appropriate concept and 
technique; the ability to convert concepts from dne form to 
another; the ability to comprehend numerical concepts and un(70*— 
stand their interrelationships; and the ability to organi:&e al. 

c 

facts in more complex problems. 

Test ^ - Arithmetic Applications . This 20-item test measures a 

student's problem-solving abilities. 

" , ■ . c ■ 

Test 9 - Study Skills Using Reference Materials . This 20-item test 
measures the ability-to use reference materials - to locate 
various types of information and select the appropriate reference 
book-^ for specific purposes. 

Test 10 - Study Skills Using Graphic Materials . This 30-item test 
measures a student's ability to use graphic materials. 



■^Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Examiners Manual. CTB/McGraw- 
Hill, Del Monte. Research Park, Monterey, California, 1968, ' 

181 . ■ . 
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Administration Procedixres : The CT3S-Level 4 may be conpleted by any 
student in grades eicnt through twelve. The CTBS total battery 
requires approximately 4^ hours (each test has a working time 
and time allotted for instructions). The instrument can be admin- 
istered on an individual as well as a group basis. The complete 
CTBS battery or any subset of the 10 tests -:ay be administered. 

Scoring Procedures : The publisher furnishes scoring key for hand-scoring 
or the answer sheets nay be sent to publisher for machine scoring. 

Percentile conversion tables are av :5 in the manual.. 
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Name of Instrument : Career Maturity Inventory^ (C:-<I) 

Rationale/Objective : The CMI was designed to provide an inventory 
on career choice attitudes and nn career choice competencies. 

Hist ory of Developme nt: The CMI tc:-. .trrly was entitled the Vocational 
Development Inventory (VDI) . The Attitude Scale of the VDI was 
first administered in 1961-62. The CMI was ptiblished in 1963 
and is a result of research and evaluation findings of the VDI 
and of additional career maturity research and definition- 
Item Content: The CMI provides tvo types of measures: the Attitude 
Scale and the Ccrrpetence Test. The Competence Test contains 
five partii. The six Ocirts to the- C::i and their descriptions 
are as folloAS : 

/ittituce Scal^. This is a measure of the feelings, the siibjec- 



tive reactions, the dispositions that the individual has 
toward making a -career^ choice and entering the world of 
work. Five attitudinal clusters are surveyed: involve- 
ment in the career choi'^e process; orientation towards 
work; irjdepepcence in decision-making; preference for 
career choice factors; and conceptions of the career choice 
process , 

Competency Test . ' 

Part 1: ICaov.'ing Yourself (self-appraisal) 

This provides an inventory of a student's ability to 

assess facility in self- appraisal . 

;~~T^t 2: Kjicwing About Jobs (occupational information) 
This provides an inventory of the student's knowledge of 
the world of vor"::. 

Part 3: Choosing A Job (goal selection) 

':'his provides an inventory of the student's orientavion 

to the world of work and how to progress in it. 

>'art 4: Looking Ahead (planning) 

This provides an inventory of the student's ability to 
.'p3an for his/izer future in the world of work. 

Part 5: vrhat Should They Do (problemi^-solving) 
Tlnis provid<i-':j an inventory of the student's ability to 
solve problems which may confront him in pursuit of 
his career goalo* 



'■Crite.ii, John O. , Career Maturity Inventory Administration a^d 
t'5:e Manual, CTT^-ZricGraw-Hil I , Del Konte Research Park/ Monterey, 
tc.-'ifornia. 1973 . ^ r\ m ■ " ■ 
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Adninistration Proceduro. : -ne CMI ray be corple' .d by any stuaen- 

in grades six through twelve (senior- y-- -•- college for the 

attitude scale) . The CMI car. be ad-T.in: .r-d in approximately 
2h ho^^irs (each part takes approximately 20 ninutes) . T>-^. 
instrur.ent can be adnunist-ared on an individual as veil 
group basis. The con:pls"e CMI battery or any subset or the 
six parts of the G-II nay be adninistered. 

scoring P rocedures : The publisher furnist.-o a scoring key for hand 
scoring or the answer sheets can be se ' to the publisher for: 

scoring. Percentile conversion. tables are available m the 

manual . 
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N ar^e of Instrunient : Assessr.ent of Student Attitudes^ (ASA) 

Kationale/Objective : The ASA was designed to provide an instrument for 
the assessnent of student attitudes toward traditional and non- 
traditional learning environm.ents . 

Item Content : The ASA includes 2G iter.s which yield four subscale sccroG 
and a total ccr.pcsite score. 

S ubscale 1 > This subscale consists of 7 itens which measure student . 
attitudes toward education in general. 

Subscale 2 , This ?'^3cale cor^sists of 5 itens which rneasur*^^ student 
attitudes toward F:-:hC3l curriculum, 

Subscale 3 . Th i s subs ■ ^ le CQr:si sts ^f 9 ite; which irieasure student 
attirudes toward <^::J3l rescu^.^^s. 

Siibsc'ale 4 . Thxi, s Joscalo consists of 5 items which irieasure student 
attitudes toward school counseling. 

Cor.^cs ^ : re Score . The totality of 26 items measure overall student 
atti tudes ' reward the learning environment - 

Adni ni s t ra tion Prccedures : The ASA i7ia\ be completed by any secondary school 
srudent. The ASA take:; approxinately 15 rrdnul^l^to administer. Since 
the item /rJer is l andoniized, the subscales cannot be administered 
separately. 

Scorin g Prcc j^res . A i..corin7 sheet Inas been designed to facilitate the 

hand-scorinq erich ' er; and the generation of subscale and composite 
scores. 



Kersh:y»r, K. .^nd M. v:. 5iair. Assessment of S tudent' Atti tudes 
Tov:ard Lodrninn Knvi ronmen ts . research tor Better Schools, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April, 1975. ^ 
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PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Your child hjn- nc'.< : t i c i pat ^-d ].n tiio AKI. KxperIer:c^^-.BaseG Career edu- 
cation i::HCi::} pro'iraji for ono y-^r, 1: i.- -k^ r-n\,. iv important rhat ve. 
receive .sor.':- inforratAon from you cjoncorni ',p; you*" thoughts and attitudes 
toward the EBCE proqrnTr^, A similar cTUvstifjimaire will be used by other 
projects throuqhout the C'.)U!M::;y, \iAir responses are therefore an important 
part of a national attempt to evaluate the KBCE proj^ect. 

T will be rr-sj-onsible for analysis of trie infc>rriation obtained on the 
questionnaire. Your responsvis will be carefully Cv-ded so that confidentiality 
will be preseirved. :;one of the tearriiors or administrators of t'ne EBCE i--ro- 
grim v;ill see your questior.nair-. Ttu^y will see a summary report of all 
th- quest ioni.ai res . ■ 

If you liave any uuesriorus «..'r ci-n.-ei ri.-. ab vii: any of the i^em?:, please 
f.^ex free to c^'tacr re at ? lease return thie questionnaire in 

the enclosed env -lope by July 2. ■ 

Triar~if; y'.>u ci'.:;ain f'-r txik 1:1:4 Vv.'ur vaiucibl*.:' L^ir:\'j to dssist us la evaluat- 
ing and improvinc] Lhe r-jK^h: program. • - 

Sincerely , 

^loo K » Sii I vely , rh , D , 
Pi roL-tcjr (l»f Eval\:at.j on 
bx] >t?r ienc«i-Bas*.'d C'areer bduca^i^' 



JESicd 
End OS are 
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h- a r e n t. Opinion ? u e y 



This survey is meant to qive you an opportunity t ) expiess your 
opiriio:as abov^t the HxToeri-jnco-P^-^':-.! C^irrc-r-r Education Progran your 5:on or 
daughter has been participating in. .'--ost of the questions are. to be 
answered on a scale of numbers frc-n (l) to (sj The phrases at the top 
and hotter! of each set of questions indicate what the scale means. A (l) 
ntay iriean sone zhinq like "Definitely llo" ; if you feel strongly that the 
an:ower to e question is :io , then you should circle the A (sj nay 

mean 'Tefinitely Yes"; if you feel strongly that the answer ic Yes, then you 
should circle the (si The nupl)t. rs in botw .-en (2, 3, 4) indicate an opinion 
soiT^ewhere in between ''b-of ini tely No" awd "Definitely Ye*^". So^ne scales 
have different phrases^ but they . ill work the saiae way.. 

Read the phrase above the nuir.ber^: so you know what the scale means r - - - 
then read each question, ar.d circle the numb'^i* which is closest to your 
opinion. There are 'no riqht or wrong answers; your thoughts and feelings 
are the important things in this survey. The answers parents give will 
help determine how well the program is doing noW and improve it in the 
future. ■ Remember to circle a number for .each item. Thank you f^r taking 
the time to fill out r!;i^: survey. 
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AEL: JES:5-»76 



PARENT OPINION SURVEY 



How well does the EBCE Program compare overall with the past school 
experiences of your daughter or son? 



Much 
Worse 



Much . 
Better 



If you had it to do over again, would you want your son or daughter to 
participate in the EBCE Program? 



Definitely 
NO 



Definitely 
YES 



How well do you think your son or daughter likes the EBCE Program 
compared with past school experiences? 



Much 
Worse 



Much 
Better 



What do you think are the greatest weaknesses of the EBCE Program? 



What do you think are the greatest strengths of the EBCE Program? 
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Have you received enough , information about your son's or daughter's 
progress in the EBCE Prog rani? 



Definitely 
NO 



Definitely 
YES 



In comparison with regular .schools, how much opportunity did the EBCE 
Program provide your daughter or ^on for learning about occupations? 



Much 
Less 



Much 
More 



\^at ef fe^ct, if any, has the EBCE Program had on helping your son or 
daughter form career plans? , 



Definitely 
Bad 



Definitely 
Good 



In comparison with regular schools, how much opportunity did the EBCE 
Program provide your daughter or son for general learning? , . 



Much 
Less 



About the 
Same 



Much 
More 



In comparison with past experiences in regular schools, how motivated 
is your daughter or son to learn in the EBCE. Program? 



Much 
Less 



About the 
Same 



Much 
Mo re 



How would you rate . the approaches to learning used in the -EBCE Program 
Poor Excellent 
1 2 3 4 5 
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12. What positive changes have you noticed in your son or daughter that 
might be a result of participation in the ,EBCE Program? 



13. What negative changes have you noticed in your son or daughter that 
might be a result of participation in the EBCE Program? 



14, 



How often does your son or daughter talk to you about what's going on 
in the EBCE Proaram? 



Almost 
Never 



Almost 
Daily 



15. About how often have you had/any contact with any EBCE Program staff 
members? 



Almost 
Never 



Very-'^ 
Frequently 



16. 



Hov/ many meetings have you attended during this school year where other 
parents of EBCE students were present? • 



None 



4 or More 



17. How would you rate the general quality of the EBCE Program staff? 

Poor ' Excellent 
1 2 3.4 5 
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How would you rate the business or community resources available in 
the EBCE Program? 



Poor 
1 



Excellent 
4 5 



How would you rate your overall relationship with the staff of the 
EBCE Program? 



Poor 
1 



Excellent 
A 5 



How would you rate the enthusiasm of the EBCE Program staff? 

Poor Excellent 
1 2 3 4 5 



What do you think of the occupational' plans of your daughter or son? 

a. There aren't any firm plans yet. 

b. The plans should be changed. 

The plans seem to be good. 

We haven't really had a chance to .discuss the plans. 



c . 



d. _ 

What do you think your son or daughter will be doing a year after high 
school? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e . 



Working 

Attending some kind of college 

joing to a business or trade school 

* 

Military 

Other (please specify) 



How did you first heai about the EBCE Program? 



What kinds of students do you' think benefit most from the EBCE Program; 
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25, Below are listed areas of possible importance for a student to leaim. 

Please rate each in terms of how importamt you feel it is for a student 
to learn, and how well you feel the program is accomplishing each. 



Students learn to: 

Sim ^ Perform specific occupational skills 

b- Be punctual and organize their time 

c- Assume responsibility for themselves 

d- Make decisions and follow through 

e. Communicate with others in a 
mature way 

f • Be aware of more career 
opportunities 

g. Work with others 

h. Evaluate their own work 

i. Perform basic academic skills 

j« Think through and solve problems 

k. Have a positive attitude toward self 

1. HaVe a positive attitude toward work 

m. H&^e a positive attitude toward 
learning 

n-: Prepare for further education 

o« " Improve interpersonal and social 
\skills 

p* Other (please specify) . 



How Important Do 
You Feel This 
Learning Is? 



Not 
Impor- 
tant 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Highly 
Imp or 
tant 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
■4 
'4 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



How Effective Do 
You Feel the . EBCE 
Program Has Been 
In Accomplishing 
This. Learning? 


Not 
Effec- 
tive 




Highly 
Ef fee- 
tive . 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 . 2 


3- 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


A 

H 


c 


1 2 


3 


4. 


5 


1 2 


3 


4. 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 *2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 . 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 
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P. 0. BOX 1348 

CHARl ESTON. WEST VIRGINIA 25325 
304/344-8371 



June 22, 1976 



Dear Resource Person: 

Your organization has been most, helpful to the AEL Experience-Based 
Career Education (EBCE) Program by contributing time and resources, thus 
providing our students with an opportunity to learn. It is extremely impor- 
tant that we find out what you who work -with our students think abQut the 
EBCE program. A questionnaire was developed to help us; to obtain some of 
this needed information. 

I will be responsible for analysis of the data obtained on the question 
naire. I would like to assure you that the carefully coded information 
obtained from this questionnaire will remain confidential and will not be 
seen by anyone in the EBCE project. Printed reports of .the data will con- 
tain only summary information and will not contain specific names of indi- 
viduals or organizations. 

If there are any questions about ' the procedures or any of the items on 
the questionnaire, please feel free to call me at 344-8371. I would appre- 
ciate it if the completed questionnaires were returned in the enclosed 
envelope by July 2. 

Thank you for taking your valuable time to -provide us with this most 
helpful information. 



Sincerely, 




Director of Evaluation 
Experience-Based Career Education 

JES:cd 

Enclosure , 
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AEL:JESi5-76 



EMPLO\'rR Questionnaire 

Name of Resource Person ' 

Name of Company . 



Questions 

1, Did the EBCE staff provide you with the necessary information to help 
you direct students' activities at your site? 

Yes • No Sometimes 

2, Did. the EBCE staff usually: 

Show you the Student Activity Sheet(s) 

Show you. the Student Program Profile 

Show you the type of products expected from student 

' Explain reason for the particular placement 

Provide you with feedback on student's progress 

3, Which of the following supportive services do you (or others at your 
site) provide fcr the Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) program 
students? (Check each appropriate category •) 

Frequently Occasionally Seldom Never 

Do you talk about job 

opportunities? , ' — . - _ -_ 

Do you talk about the 

students' personal - 

problems? J 

Do you talk about activ- . . ; 
ities at your site? ,j 

Do you tutor" in an 

academic area? ^ /_ , 

-Do you evaluate individual 
students' assignments? ^ ^ 

■ • ' ' / , ■ 
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Frequently Occasionally Seldom Never 

Do you assist students in ■ 
non-job related assign- 
ments? 

Vo you supervise students 
to perform a specific job- 
related task at your site? 

Do you help plan student 

assignments? ^ __ . 

Other (specify) 



How do stucients spend their time at your site? (Check each appropriate 
category . ).- 

Frequently Occasionally Seldom Never 

Observing site activities . . . 

Researching from site 
materials 



Actively performing site 
activities 



Talking with me 

Talking with other 

site personnel , 

\ 

Individual study 

Other (specify) 



Do you think the EBCE students have been interested in your site? 
Yes No Don ' t know 



Explain: 
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6. Based on the EBCE students placed at your site, do you feel these 
students were interested in the concept of EBCE? 

Yes No DonVt know 

7. ^ How have employees at your site reacted to the EBCE students placed 

at your site? 

,8- How has top level management reacted to the EBCE students placed 
here? 



9* Have you been satisfied with the feedback that you received relating 
to what happens to the student after he leaves your site? 



Y^s 



No 



Comment : 



10. Do you think your company .'will continue working with the EBCE project 
during the next couple of years? - - - - 

Yes No Don ' t know 

11. Based on the students and staff you've met, how effective do you feel 
the program was? 

12. Do you feel the program functioned as you were led to* believe when 
you were recruited as an employer site? 

Yes Nci Don't know 



13. What do you feel the strengths of the EBCE Program are? 
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14. What do you feel the weaknesses of the EBCE Program are: 



15. . To what extent has the EBCE Program had an impact on 
(Check each appropriate category.) 

How Much Impact 



I5o Some Much Don't 

Impact Impact Impact Know 



a. Quality of work 
performed by reg- 
ular employees 

b. Amount of work 
performed by 
regular employees 

c. Company hiring 
practices 

dn Company training 
practices 

e- Other possible 
impacts (list) 



Value of Impact 
Good Bad Don ■ t 
Impact . Impact Know 
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June 24, 1976 



D. 



Dr . 'iroe E .\shive 1^ , Ph . 
Director of Evaluation 
Experie.jnce-Based Career Education 
Appalachia Educatio-nai Laboratory, Inc 
2.0. Box 1348 

Cheirleston,' West Virginia 25325 



Dear Dr. Shivelys \ ^ > ; 

- This letter will acknowledge yours of June 22nd and accompany- 
ing questionnaire, I shall attempt to give you my opinion of the 
EBCE Prbject in this letter, rather than filling out the enclosed 
:questiorihaire, as I feel- that the inteht of the EBCE Project defies 
a yes or no, t>iack or white rating system. 

• ^ The Charleston Consumer -Protection -Department has ^^^^^'^^ job 
site for' this Project since it. began. The purpose, , as described to : 
me , ip to give students the opportunity , to ^^ w 

aites tb assist therc in the selection of a career; . -A student might 
think he, woiild like to work in a bank ^ governDient office. , br'ff or - 
a firm, only to find out that^it;is or is riot what he .thought it . . 
would be ax the time he signed f c^/ that job si ^e . The ability: to . 
work at several different job sitas helps. him in the selection of 
a. career. As to the students, themselves, they were/are. young 
persons Who don't enjoy a High school program as it is. currently . 
designed,.. This does hot mean that they are doing 'poor work academ- 
ically or that they are inclined to a Vocational Education, EBCE 
helps them to find themselves, at the same time, keeping;-^^ 
academic work, v ; ^ ^ ' i * 

. . V^e have been very pleased with the EBCE coricept,. as well as 

wi$K^^^^^^^^ who have worked in this department, 

I;hope that this lett^^addresses itself 
asked in your questionnaire , 



sincerely yours, 

^K-rjey, *" Jane H. -^Theiling, Direc.tojr- . 
^'Cfiarie ston Consumer Protection Department 



